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And now collected ito © one Body, and digeſted 
under their proper Heads. 8 


With a PRE TAC E, containing the Sentimenzs 

of Mr. Bor LR, Mr. Lo e k, and Sir Is AAC 3 

NEwToN, Wanka the Gofpel- Revelation. e 

| e FounTH EpIT TO x. 55 

-for J. and R. Tonxson: Wo 
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. 2 for ale or — ught, 
SEG Strengthof reafoning, nd 
Purity of tile, is too well 
| - eſtabliſhed to need a Recommendation; 
but. their greateſt Ornament, and that 
which gives a Luſtre to all the reſt, is 
his appearing,” throughout, a zealous 
Advocate for Virtue and Religion 

agaifiſf Profaneneſs and Infidelity. And 
becauſe his excellent Diſcourſes upon 
thoſe: gubjects lie diſperſed among his 
other Writings, and are by that means 
not ſo generally known and read as 
they deſerve, it was judg d to be no 
 uofeaſonable Service to Religion at 
A 2 this 
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really poſſeſs d of thoſe Talents, 
 _ceafily aſſent to the Truth of Chrilli. 


REFA. 


of 3 RY to move the Bookſeller t 1 
A © publiſh them together in a diſtin. 
Volume; in hopes, that the Politeneſs 
and Beauty peculiar to Mr. Addiſon's 


' Writings" would make their way to 
perſons of a ſuperior Character and a 
more liberal Education; and, that as 
they come from the hands of a Lay- 


man, they may be the more readily re- 
ceiv'd and conſider d by young Gentle- 
men, as a proper Manual of Religion. 


Our modern Sceptics and Anti 


dels are great Pretenders to Reaſon 


and, Philoſophy, and are willing to 
have it thought that none who - wo 


7 But it falls out very unfor- 


tunately for them and their Cauſe, 
tthat thoſe 
memory, W 


been the moſt ye 


rſons within our - own 
are .confeſs'd to have 
rfect Reaſoners and 
Philoſophers of their time, are al- 
fo: known to have been firm Be- 
lievers, and they, Laymen; I mean 


Mr. Bovze, Mr. Loc k, Sir Isa Ac 
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| PREFACE _ 
NEW TOR, and Mr. AbDIs W- ; 
who, modeſtly ſpeaking, were as good 
Thinkers and Reaſoners, as the beſt 
among the Sceptics and Infidels at 
this day. Some of them might have. 
their particular Opinions about this or 
that point in Chriſtianity, which will 
be the caſe as long as men are men ;. 
bat the thing here inſiſted on, is, That. 
they were accurate Reafoners and ..- 
the ſame time firm Benevers: | 


Mt: Boyz, the'moſt exatScarcher- 
into the Works of Nature that any 
Age has known, and who ſaw Atheiſm 

and Infidelity-beginning to ſhew them-- 

ſelves in the looſe and voluptuous reign * 

of King Charles. the Second, purſu'd 

his Philoſophical. Inquiries with Reli- 
gious Views, to eſtabliſn the minds of 
men in a firm belief and thorow ſenſe 
of the infinite Power and Wiſdom: of 

the great Creator. . 

- This account we have "IS Dr. Burnt E 
one who was intimately a 
Lorem with him; and- preach'd his 
7 A3 funeral. 
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vi. PREPACS: _. 
funeral Sermon: It appear d te thoſe 
Lia, ho convers d With him in his 
N © Inquiries into Nature, that his; 
* main, deſign; in that (on which as 
he had his own eye moſt conſtant- 
ly, fo he took care to put others 
often in mind of it) was to raiſe in 
* himſelf. and others, vaſter thoughts 
of the; Greatneſs and Glory, and of. 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. 
This was ſo deep in his thoughts, 
that he concludes the Article 1 his 
Will, which relates to that Illu 
ſtrious Body, the Royal Society, in 
theſe Words: auge them a happy 
fucceſi in their. laudable Attempts, o 
« diſcover the trug natune i the Works 
* of: God; and praying i bat they: and 
all other Searchers into Phyſical 
*-Traths, may cordially, refer their At- 
_ © tainments.to the. Glory f the great 
«. Author\of / Nature, and to the Coma. | 
fort of Mankind.” Tho ſame perſonn 
alſo ſpeaks thus of him, 1 He had 6 
the profoundeſt- Veneration for, the- 
© greats x God. of, FOO at 
| 4 at 
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©-that/ ever I obſerv'd;in any- - perſon. 
The / very name of GO D was never 
mention d by him without a Pauſe 
and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe. 
And: of the ſtrictneis and e 

reis Of the whole courſe of his life, 
he-ſays, I might here- challenge 174. 
©. the: whole Tribe. of Libertines, p 9. 
t come and vie the Uſefulneſs, as 
welas. the Excellence of the Chri- 
* ſtian Religion; in: a Life en 
- dedicated to it. 

e wt the Atheßßs, be. wrote his 
ry imo the receiv d Notion 
a Tree re (tw cont the-pomicious 

»aſeribing Effects to Na-- 
ture, e by the 
infinite NV wxer · and Wiſdom of God; ) 
and alſo is Eſay about fal Cunſes of 
things Neture!; to ſhew that all-things- 
in nature were; made and contriv'd: 

_ withigreat-order,- and every thing for 

ib proper Bud and Uf, en al- wiſe 
Creators r 

Againſt the Deli bo wecde a rea- 
feof Ti no in which 
44 he 


8 es t Adar this | tank 4 
foes judge to be contrary to Rea- 
ſon, becauſe above the reach of our 
Underſtanding, are not therefore to be 
thought unreaſonable, becauſe we can- 
1 them, ſince they may: 
1 zeaſonable; td a greater - 
nore comprehenſive Underſtarid- 
2 And he wrote another Treatiſe, 
10 ; ſhow: the- Pofſibili ity of the wy 
nection f the ſame Body. Hh 2 
The Veneration he had the; the 
Holy Serifitures, appears not only from 
his ſtudying them with great Exact- 
neſs, and exhorting others to do the 
ſame; but mote particularly from at 
diſtin Treatiſe hi ich he-wrote, -on. 
purpoſe to defend the Seripture- Stile. 
and to anſwer all the objections which. 
Profane and Irreligious perſons have 
made againſt it. And ſpeaking of Mo- 
rality 9 as a Rule of Life, 
Lia, he ſays, 1 have formerly taken; 
P-17. * pains to peruſe Books of Mo- 
* rality;- yet ſince they have only a 
f uren to penſuude, to com: 
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— and Sin nl Death dd ot ne- 
«i ceflarily attend the Diſobedience of. 
them, they have the leſs Influence; 
ſo HY fince we may take the liberty to 
eſtion human Writers, I find ther 
© detec they take to impoſe their. 
15 be upon us, may ſerve to coun- 
© tenance either Truth or Falſhood. 
His Zeal to propagate. Chriſtianity 
in the World, appears by many and 
large Benefactions to that end; which 
are enumerated in his Funeral Sermon: 1 
He was at the Charge of tbe 
*Franflation and Impreſſion of Pe 25. 
the New Teſtament into the 
©' Malayan Language, which he ſent 
„over all the Eaſt-Indies. He gave a - F 
noble Reward to him that tranſlated 
©-Grotits's. incomparable Book of the : 
* 'Truth of the Chriftian Religion into, 
Arabic, and was at the Charge of a 
whole Impreſſion, which he * 
care to order to be diſtributed in all 
the Countries where that Language 
is underſtood. | He was reſolved te - 
4 e carried om the Impreſſion of the 
: A. 5 * New-_ 
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* 0 P. x-R R Es: 
A, * New Teſtament in the Turliſa Lan- 


bt tho that tt : 
them toi be. the Doers of. it, 
« and..ſo, ſuffer'd;hir. oply,. to. give a. 


th large, ſhaxe towards it. He was. at: 


© ſeven hundred Pounds. charge 


gp E in. the Edition, of, the Ii | 
HE Bible, which he ordered to be » 
diſtributeck in Ireland, and hae contri- 


buted largely both to the mpreſſians: 
of the Welſb Bible, and f the. Iriſhß 
Bible in Scarland. He gave, during 
© his Life, three hundred 12 to 


* advance the deſign of propagating » 
* *the-Chriſtjan Religion in Americas 


and as ſoon as e that the » 


Eat. India Company were entertain- | 
ing Pre ns. for, the like defign » 
in the Egli he preſently, ſent an hun- 


dtred Pounds for a Beginning, and an 
0 Example, but. intended to carry; it 


much further, when it. ſhould. be ſet 
on foat to faut poſe. He had deny - 

ome Accidents did upon 
great conſiderations divert him — a 


l abe duc, is Ls en 


w % © — 2 


ligion iw General, without defoend- 


Study and E 


might in ſome reſp 
viceable to- Religion, byl continuing a 


Ling this on Soul, gave Him as he 

tho 
<=thori Vin writings or acting on that 
N. Ace.  Heoknewthe-Profk 


| FEDBRACE . 
tom corflering it by his WII that a 


„liberal Providow ſHouldibe made fbr 


« -one;} wN ſhould in: a. veryi fe well 
© digeſted Sermons, every Year” ſet 
„forth ther Truthr of the Chriſtian-Re- 


ing to theBabtliviſions am Chri- 
© ſtians; and who ſhould be change 
every third Vear, that fo this noble 
mento might paſs 
4 *-through: many:' Hands; by which 
means many might . g N N 
„of the Argument: * | 
In: His. yo years; tas 
thonghas-0f extiing — into Holy; Ofders 
and ue 2 determinid him 
againſd"it; was, that: he believed: he 
s be more ſer- 


Layman; His having ino In- 


tereſts, with relation to Res La. 


«© ligion g beſides» thoſe of ay... 


ted Au 


a more unſuſpe. 


2 Crews 
for- 
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« fortified then ſelves agai ainſt all that 
„ was laid by Men af Cor Traßaffion, | 
with this, that it was their Trade, 
and that they were paid for it? 
He hoped therefore that- he wht 
have the more Influence, the leſs 
« be gens in the. © Patrimony ooh the 
7 Church. 9:4" 


Mi. Li o ax, 

Vas in atalibing is ſo much cele- 
brated even by the Sceptics and H- 
del of our Times, ſhow'd' his: Zeal + 
for Chriſtianity; firſt, in his middle 
age, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe on pur- 
poſe to demonſtrate: the Reaſonable- 
_neſs/of believing: Jeſus to be the pro- * 
mis'd Meſſiah; and, after that, in the 
laſt years of his Liſe, by a very judi- 
cious Commentary pon ee of the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. 

He ſpeaks of the eee 
 Wroug ht by our Saviour and his 
| Apoſti es; in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
both as Facts . 21 true, 

and 15. the — e of a 


divine 


* moſs accurate. Ta 


2 


divine Auen * _ s eee | As 
are theſe; the Burdence of ae 
our Saviour. miſfion Fm 
Heavem is ſo great in the- multitude! 
of bit Miracles ie did befor ail 
ſorts. people ¶ which the divine 
Providence and Wiſdom bas fo or- 
der d, that they never were nor could: 
be denied Ky 2 SM —— 1 
Oppoſer su J anity) that- \ 
he (deliver d, cannot” wy 6d be received 
45 the" Ornctes: of God, and nee 5 
Aionable 3 And again; El 
After | bis: Reſurret#ion, be bs: 
ſent bis Apoſtles. amongſt the 2 * 
Nations, accompanied with Miratles;: 
which were done in all Parts jo FOR 


quently and Before jo many Wit- 
, all forts, in * day-liglt, 
klar, a4 I have. often” obſar vid, the 


Enemies Cbriſtianity have. never 
dared to deny them; No, not Julian 
 Bumfelf : Who. neither. wanted Shills 
nor Power to mquire'into the Truth ;. 
nor 1 baue failed: to baue pro-' 
n claimed 


a PDARACE 
claimed und expoſed. Il, if theicauldbuve» 
detected any aiftoad.rn the. H 


the Goſpel, on;found the: lea vu 0 
queſtion: tbe: Maurer of > Path. 


byx our, Saviour and his Folloavers; by. 


and. all. bis Barts; in bis own. Domi 


nions: He dunſt not deny ſo plain . 
ter: Tas; Iich being granted, the 


' truth of cur.. Sa¹,‚ur g. Dactr ins and 


Miffion Or not mich. 
eli 


en to the-contrary. - 


To thoſe wher th, \ nn 5 
was thereof Sa brbur fr Mu Advair... 


tage baue aan by-Feſus: Chriſt 2: | 


md. Mr. Lot replies, I 1s. 


7. 55. enough to j the fitneſs" of 
any thing to; be dana 


mbH. 
4 briſß andvbis Abel, The Num 
berrand Eui dencs f \thei\Miracles dime 


e peer and force of Trathchine dawn | 
ccompliſhed Emperor 


by "reſokving- it 
into the Wiſdom . Gad, aubo has done: 
wk eber our wurrun Underylands. 


ings, 


ok 0 
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FR RAGE xv 
ings, ad part Views.may utter, in- 
capacitate us 25 Me. know little 


of, this Vikble,. a nothing: at all of 
te, State of. that. relates World 
7 4 ws, infoute 2 2 = 
grees par its' ou of . The Treas 
our, Rem or . aud. Ck Send 
nat aubal Tranſactioms there were be- 
teen. God. and our Saviour, in refe- 
rence. to: boy Kingdom. Mie know, not 
what, nged: — was ta ſet. up,a Head 
and a:Chieftain, in oppoſition to Tn x 
PRINCE OF THIS WoRLD, THE 
PRINCE, O. THE: POWER, OF, TH E 
Au x, &C, , whereof, there axe more 
than, obſeure intimations in Scripture. 
And um ſhall take too. Fare upyn us, if 
we ſhall call Gods Miſdom or Provi- 
done) to. Account, and pertly\ condemn 
, all that our weal and 
1 biafſed- UNDERSTANDING, 
cannot account for. And then 2s 
ſhe ws at large the nece/{ity. there was 
of the Golpel- Revelation, 
to deliver che World from 9: 250. 
the miſerablet State of Darkneſs, and, 


— 


x6 '# 121 FA 20 1. 
Ignorar nce that” "mankind" were in; 
As to the true knowledge 
2. 0 IE God, 2: As to the Worſhip 
255 to be paid him, , .3- As to the 
duties to Be perform'd to him. 
To which he adds the mighty Aids. 
and Ehcou ragements to the per- 
124 formance of our duty, 1: From 
the Aſſurance the ' Goſpel gives of 
future Rewards and Panoents; 
| 28g and 2. From the Promiſe of 
"FAT hs Spirit, of God to direct and 
aft us. | 6.1 
The Holy gend are every 
where mentioned by him with the 
greateſt Reverence. He calls 
Pref. ts them the Holy Books, the 
- + + Sacred Text, Holy Writ, and 
Divine Revelation; and exhorts Chri- 
bis, ſtians 10 5 \Fhemfetves. 
* 4 7.44. in earneſt to the ftudy 'of the. 
0 way to Salvation, in theſe Holy Vrit- 
ings, © wherein God bas reveal'd it 
from Heav'n, and £7 op it lo the 
World; ſeeking our Religion where we 
are re Are it is in i 25 found; com- 


3 paring : 
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Nee Spiritual things: with. & 
ritual. And ina Letter written 838 
year before his death, to one , % 
who had aſked this Queſtion, 
What is the: ſhorteſt and ſureſi P.. 
way, for à young Gentleman to attain. 
to 4 true knowledge. f © the; Chriſtian. 
Religion, 'inithe full and faſt extent of _ 
it? his anſwer is, Let. him Audy the" | 
Holy Acripture,” ea, . Fhe- 2 
E Lontuined tb 

words: of Btervial. Er Tt bar God 
for its wn Saluation for its nu; 
and truth without any mirtiutne f 
error, for its Matter. R direction 
that was copied from his own. 5 * 1 1 
E in the- otter. part 2 

Life and after his Ar WIE. 
ment from buſineſs; when for Hahn 
teen ar fifteen» years, he applied: bin- 
ſelf. eſpectally-ts the. ſtudy of the Holy» 
Scriptures; and empltyed the laſt 3 
WY is, Life bardiy in any thing e 5 . 

He was neuer rar 'of aqmireng be 
great Views of that Sacred Book; and 
the 70 relation of all its parts. He 

a every. | 


axviiti PN FACE. 
euery day made diſcoueries in it, 
that: Da bem: Wa ht ef 1 
rattan. 
| veral ble * E. 1 | ng inns F 
Comment,” Tas Commentary, he- 
p: 16. WMatibe auas mi racu lou. : 
The. cal to ebe Mine/try\of: the- | 
deu a dall to be a'choſens Vef-+ | 
wy 3.=--- Thatche:bgd the whole doctrine- 
2 then Go frum God. by 1inninedrate. | ö 
| 47a 'Thar-forchis Iyforma«: | 
lion: in utbe N and 
the and drin bas Aner- 
Satiengf.God.by Jia Chriſt, Gag bin- 
 felf; had. condeſcended. to lei bis dm rus- 
tem amd. Teacherw-<wa-- Thatibe bad. re- 
Ce d theuight of the, Goſpel; from chu. 
Foumtuin and. Rather f Lighthimfel 2 
— and, That an exact ohſervation 
ofchis reaſonings and ue eth 
ou. ſaſe guide for tho right under — 
ſtanding of him, unden th Spirit, | 
a. Gad that e Se 
., years Yigl = 


ec 
A 1 a *% 2 
eee 
CY * 1 «© * 
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And the death of this great man was. 
agreeable to his, life. 175 For we Pape; | 
are inform d. by one who was, erte 
with. him when her dy d, and. . N. 
had lived in the ſame family for ſevery 
years be fore; That the day · before his 
death he particularly exborted 1 


all about. him uo read the Holy, al. 


Scriptures, That he dend 7 n 
be. rememberido by thams at, Evening, 
Prayers; and: being tal, thut, if be. 
would, the whole Family ſhould come 
and pray: by bint in: bis chamder, be 
anſwer” d be: cou bt very glad ta baue. 
it ſo, i it would mut give too mu cb trou- 
be; That an occaſion offeringqto ſpeak. 


of the:Gaodnels.of:Gedy ba e/ppcialhnexs - 


allad tha love noir G ſhraved to man, 


in: jubafying: bim by» Faith. in Igaus 


Chrift;. and, return d God: thans in 
pariiculan. fan huving called-himetoithe 


 knewledge of that diving Saviuur- 


Ahout twormonthꝭ before this death. 


he:drew: upꝛa. Letter: tona cer Pathic | 
tam Gentleman (who after». 5 44g. 
wards diſtinguiſh d. himſelf by: *2*" 


- 
2 : 
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4 very aietent way of thinking and 
writing, ) and left this direction upon it: 
To be ber to him after my deceaſe; 
In it, are theſe remarkable words, 
This Life i is a ſcene of Vanit: that ſoor 
paſſes away, and affords no ſolid Satife 
Faction, hut in the ee te of doing 
well, . and in the hopes of another life; 
This is what I can ay upon experience; 
and what you will find to be true, when 
you come 10 make he the account. | 
Gig tree Mere ow oo 
acknowikdepd: to be the ableſt Philo- 
ſopher and Mathematician that this or 
perhaps any other Nation has produc'd, 
18 400 ö well known to have'been a firm 
Believer, and'a ſerious Chriſtian. His 
| diſcoveries concerning the Frame and 
gyſtem of the Univerſe, were apply > 
by him, as Mr. Boylt's Enquiries into 
Nature had been, to demonſtrate 
againſt Atheiſts of all kinds, the Being 
' of a God, and to illuſtrate his Power 
and Wiſdom in the Creation of the 


World. Of which a better account 
cannot. 
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cannot. be given, than in the words of | 
an ingenious Perſon who. has I. 
been much converſant in his Phily/ophy, 
Philoſophical Writings: At P. 405. 
* the end of his Mathematical Princi- 
* ples of Natural Philoſophy, he has 
given us his thoughts concerning the 
'« Deity. Wherein he firſt obſerves, 
that the ſimilitude found in all parts 
of the Univerſe, makes it undoubted, 
that the whole is governed by one 
ſupreme Being, to whom the origi- 
nal is owing of the frame of nature, 
which evidently is the effect of 
choice and deſign. He then pro- 
ceeds briefly to ſtate the beſt meta- 
"phyſical notions concerning God. 
| n ſhort, we cannot conceive either 
of Space or Time otherwiſe than as 
neceſſar ily exiſting ; this Bein 8 there- 
fore, on whom all others depend, 
muſt certainly exiſt by the ſame 
neceſſity cf nature. Conſequently 
wherever ſpace and time is found, 
there God muſt alſo be. And as it 
appears impoſtble to us, that ſpace 
r 
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er havel had 255 üg The- 
muſt be both gte ab enn f 
This great Man apply'd Hinifelf 
with the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and confider?d 
We wenn parts of them with an un- 


common exactneſs; particularly, as 


to the order of Time, and the ſeties 


of Prophecies and Events relating to 
the Meffiah. Upon which head, he 
left "behind "him an elaborate Diſ- 
courſe, to prove that the famous Pro- 
ecy of Daniel's Weeks, which has 
been fo duften perverted by the 
PxIs TS of our times, was an: expfeſs 
Prophecy of the coming of the el 
nah, and fulfill d! in Jeſus F.. 


7 "Me. Appisbx, 210 AU Ws. 
brated for an uncommon accuracy in 
Thinking and Reaſoning, has given 


abundant proof of his firm belief of 
Ehriſtianity and his Zeal againſt Infi- 
dels of all kinds, in. the Writings that 
are her publift'a; "of which it is cer- 
| Wy 
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1 were his own. 


1 nor the Teſtimonies they have given 


R HMC. ail 
tuinly known, ce agp dn 


t mention. og t cheſe en Names; 
of their firm: belief of ts Truth of 
Chriſtianity, as if the Evidenees of 
our Religion were · to be finally reſelv d 
into human Authority, or try d in any 
other way than by the known and 
eſtabliſh'd: Rules of right Reaſon; but 
my deſign in. mentioning them, is 
1. To ſhew the very great Aﬀrance 
-of thoſe who would mate che belief bf 
Revelation inconſiſtent · with the due 
uſe of our Reaſon; when they have 
known ſo many eminent inſtances in 
our own time of the greuteſt Maſters 
of . Reaſon not only bolieving Revela- 
tion, but ae concerned to h- 
liſh and propagate the belief of it. 
2. The Remembrance of chis will 
alſo bea means, on one hand, to hinder 
well · meaning people from being. 
led by the vain! Beaſts of our modern 
rale, "to Reaſon 3/\and, on the 


other 
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er Hand, "to? check che Duc ſiuation 
of the wicked and vieics t be mH 
led; when both of them have before 
their eyes ſuch freſh and emineht In- 
ſtandes of ſound Reaſoning and a firm 
Faith 5oin'd topether. in dne and the % 


Ae e e 


31 Further, as theſe Cent Purer 
e eſteem'd for Virtue and 
| Goodneſs, and, notwithſtahding their 
*hiphAttainnients, remarkable for their 
* and Humility; their Exam- 
ſhew us, that a ſtrong and clear 
eaſon naturally leads to the belief of | 
3 * * it is not under ; 
Influences of Vice, or Pride. 
mM} 4. And, finally, as they 4 are 2 8 7 
men, there is no room for the Ef 
mies of Neveatd Reli 5 zen to alledge, 
-that they wereiprejudieed by Tout, 
or. ſecular Conſidefations of any kin 
A ſuggeſtion, that has ala engt, 
"when urg d againſt the Writings of the 


leg in defence of Rexelatien, ſince 


they do not defltæ to be tufted. u 
Fs OVER vority 3 
e 8 


Reaſons they offer ; and tend and 
Phyficians are not leſs truſted, becauſe 
they hve by their Profeſſions ; but it 


of weak minds, and eſpecially ſuch as 
catch at objections, and are 1wi/hng to 
be caught by 


making Pro 
from th Faith of Chriſty equal di- 


to maintain that Falth, not only te 
leave men no real ground, but even 
| ce Hor their laß 
d&lity. ndiPomgenl Ait 21 

The following Piteculſes cks 


Chriſtian Religion, Were all publiſhed 
in ſeparate Papers ſome years ago, and 
afterwards, collected into Volumes, 

with marks-of Diſtinction Lat the end 


Writers. Mr. Addiſon's are there 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome one of the Let- 
ters of the Word CLIO; and the fame 
marks of diſtinction are here conti- 

| B | nued ; 


PRE FACE. a. 


is à ſuggeſtion that eaſily takes hold 


them. And, confider- 
ing the "Ding: ence of the Adverſary i in 
lytes and drawing Men 


ligence is required of thoſe who are 


that concerning 0 Eeidences of the 


of many of them to point out the 


xi PREFACE. 


nued; as are alſo the reſt, where any 
Letter was found at the end of the 
Diſcourſe. _ 
In thoſe Volumes, they and ac- 
cording to the order of time in which 
they were at firſt ſeparately publiſh'd, 
without any Connexion as to the 
matters ed. in them; but here, 
the ſeveral Diſcourſes on the ſame 
Subject, which lie diſpers'd in thoſe 
Papers, are reduced to their proper 
Heads, and put into one View, that 
the whole may be; more. regularly 
read, and each head may leave a 
more 8 Im ec . the 
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I. Nu probable that "any fuch uu be 
© mentioned by Pagan nets who lived at 
te ſame. time, from the Nature 1 fuch 

tranſacliont. 

a/ when related 
55 . thoſe who 


m. 
IV. Aud bear 
pretended to as great miratles of their own. 


4 
T 


-- 


* Beides ibat, no Pagan Mriters of that 
age: nt: in I udæa or its Gonfines. 


* 750 3 8 * 2 &4% 3 N * I. And 
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vill. A Had record. of proba thugh 
not undoubied, authority. 


r *Fy -— 17 
wg HA T''T may lay before 
| RE you a full ſtate of the ſub- 
— dur conſiderati- 
| ” methodize the 
C65 69 ticulars: | that. _ 
e upon ind dort with you; 1 ſhall 
firſt take notice of ſuch Pagan Authors as 
have given their teſtimony to! the hiſtory 
theſe Aut 
* 


on, A 


Wat: 


Ss 
N ki 


va There are Ds ro whos 
ſhould not expect that Gees of 
v_—_ nature ſhould be "taken notice 
of by thoſe eminent 575 Na, ws 
were conternporaties. with Ja | 
E ac ee bi e had 
NA AOL MS. we Ska 


- the Chrifion Religion, 2 


| eertained the which had add 
e mire. 
Sup ſuch things had 5 728 


at this day in Switzerland, or among the 
Griſens,, who make a greater figure in 
nn n did ia the ee, 
would they be immediately believed 
thoſe who live at a great diſtance | 
from them? Or would any certain ac- 
ogunt of them be tranſmitted into ſo- 
reign coußtries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time as that of our Saviour's public 
miniſtry? Such kinds of news, 1 7 4 
never ſo true, ſeldom gain credit, till 
ſame time after they are tranſacted and 
expoſed to the examination of the cu- 
rious, who. by laying 48 circum- 
ſtances, atteſtations, and Characters of 
thoſe who are concerned in them, either 
receive, or reject what at firſt none but 
eye · witneſſes could abſolutely believe or 
disbelieve. In a caſe of this ſort, it was 
natural for men of ſenſe and learning to 
treat the whole account as fabulous, or at 
fartheſt to ſuſpend their belief of it, until 
all things ſtood in their full light. 
III. Befides, the Fews were branded 
not only for ſuperſtitions different from 
all the 1 *. Pagan world, * F 

Wert | 4 


E rs ee 


« purer männer ridiculed for be- 

ple ; ſo that Whatever 
eports of ſuch à natire came out ef that 
ey were" looked upon by the heathen 
world as falſe, frivolous, 'atid improbable. 
IV. We may further obſerve, that the 


ordinary 


Wich the many pretended Prodigies, Di- 
vinations, Appatitions, and local Mira- 
cles among e Heathens, made them 


les attentiyẽ to ſuch news from Judlen, till 


they had time to conſider the nature, the 
occaſion, and the end of our Saviour's 
miracles,” and were awakened by many ſur- 
Priſing events to allow them any eonſidera 
tion at all. 


ee e d hy . Maw: 


baer; that the fame of our Sevfour, * 
tis tife, went throw all Cyril 
that there followed fr 
re of ene from Galle, Fudea, De. 
capoli 's, Idumæa, from bey ond ordan, and 
from Tyre and Sidon. Noz had there been 
any hiſtorians of thoſe times and places, 
we might have expected to have ſeen n 
them ſome account of thoſe wo 
tranſactions in Judæs; but there is not 
any ſingle author extant, in any kind, of 
that 8 in any of thofe Countries. 
| V. How 


of magic in thoſe times, 


great — 5 


F 


©, the Chr: Man Rehgion, f 
"a 7 * many books have periſhed 


in 'w Nb there might have 
2 00 eh e 1 1 
3 Ms. ir writings are 
come No. oy to A In the f 5 
o hundred years from. our * A 
dach, W n dete was ſuch. a multitude 


of writer Nader s, how ſmall js 'the 
hat hav ade th 
Eg 8 bp e Of 


I. One authentic Record, and That 
ue . molt . authentic eathen Record, ve 
pretty. fare is Toft.” mea the K 
be 25 ſent by. the Goyernar of Jude 
Unger, w * out 9 was Re: 


Eee It vas the 
this * % Wt , 705 e pf the 


world,” lor the prafeQs and vice-roys of 
1 e Pn tranſmit” to el So- 
Vereign 2 ſummary r clation, of ; every thi 
remark 115 their e That 
Pontius Filate, 348 "ts Account, "would 


Wave. ed. | din — 
vent Ee: 27 1285 to Nr 1 
that he ad d, we learn from uf 


tin Mgr 3 ſ ved about hund 
in Mer, our. Sz Sins” MER | wg 


made do F W 


2 8 
* 


6 * ker svez! of 


at Rome, where he Was engaged with 
Philoſo ophers, in a particular manner 
With Gee, i ' Cynic. who could eaſi- 
ly have detected, and would not fail to 
have « him, had he quoted a Re- 


cord not in being, or made any falſe ci- 


tation out of it, Would che great Apo- 
_ .logiſt have challenged Creſcens. to diſpute 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him be- 
fore yg Roman Senate, had be . forged 
fuch an evidence? Or would Creſcens have 
refuſed the challenge, could he have tri- 
hay: among him in the detection of ſuch 
5 To which we muſt add, that 
"the A N [appeals te d Re- 
cord, was preſented to a learned K 
ror, ind to the wed body of the 
man Senate. This Father in his àpolqgy 
ſpeaking of the death and pr ng of 
our Saviour, refers the Emperor for the 
truth of what he fa 4 e of Pox- 
#ius Pilate, which here mentioned. 
Tertullian, who wrote his Af * about 
fifty years after Tuſtin, doubtleſs referred 
to the fame Record, when he tells the 
Governor of Nome, that” the Emperor 
Tiberius having received an account out 
of Paleſtine in Syria of the Divine Per- 
den who had appeared in chat —_— 


— 


the Cbriſtian Religion. 
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to come into * ago Ter TA 


— well wo in- by 2 the Roman 
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8. TEvivencis of 


in the hiſtories of thoſe -Emperors ? Be⸗ 
ſales, who knows but this circumſtance of 
Tiberius was mentioned in other hiſtorians 
that have been loft, though not to be found 
in any fill extant? Has not Sueroninus ma- 
lars of this Emperor omitted 
by Tacitns, and Herodien many that are not 
ſo much as hinted at by eicher? As for 
the ſpuridus , of Pilate, now extant, 
we know the. occaſion. and time of their 
writing, and had there not been a true and 
authentic Record'of this nature, they would 
never have been forged. 
VIII. The Trory of Aphorgs King of 
Edeſſa, relating to the letter which be ſent 
to dur Saviour, and to that which he re- 
ceived fromm him, is a Record of great 
authority; and chovgh I vil not inſiſt up- 
on it, may venture to Ny, that had we ſuch 
an evidence for an — in Pagan hiſtory, 
an Author werd be thought very. unreu- 
| ak who wech fejeh t. I believe 
Fou will Be of u 7 if you will per 
ue, with other Auchors, who have ap- 
peired in vindication of theſe letters as ge+ 
nuine, the additional arguments which have 
been made uſe· of by the late famous and 
zarned Dr. Grube, in the ſecond volume of 


Spirikriam. 52. . N11 Stand IX. 
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L. * now come. to confider what 
— 2 2 writers; and hers 
A premile, that ſome parts of our 
mour's hiſtory nag be. xealonably ex - 
pected from Pagans. : I mean ſuch parts 
—— OED thoſe who lived at a 
—_ from Juda, as well as to thoſe 
were the . — of 


GH To 1 
| * 1 YU U. < 
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II. Such rs are moſt of theſe 
which follow, and which are all atteſted 
by ſome one or other of thoſe heathen 
Authors, who lived in or near the age 
of our Saviour and his diſciples, © That 
Auguſtus Cæſar had ordered the whole 
empire to be cenſed or taxed, which. * 
our Saviour's to Betble- 
hem: This is mentioned by ſeveral Ro- 
man hiſtorians,” as Tacitus, Suetonins, and 
Dion. That a preat light; or a new flar 
appeared in the os: aobich direfied the wiſe 
men to our Saviour: 21 by 
 Chalcidins. That Herod, thi King of Pa- 
leſtine, /o 7 — hy\ be Roman 
| biftory, made 4 great flaughter of innocent 
children, ſo jealous of his ſucceſ- 
for, that he put to death his own ſons on 
that account: This character of him is 
given by ſeveral hiſtorians; and this cruel 
fact mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen 
Author, who — — 4 — 


without any mark or doubt 
That our Saviour bad been in This 

__= though he raiſes a ſto- 
ry upon it, is ſo far from that 

he tells us our Saviour learned the arts of 


I. | | 7 


Den 


tbe Chriſtian Religion. BE: 


viour Was in judgment before him, 
and by him condenmed and crucified” This 
is recorded by Tacitus. That many miracu- 
'lous cures and works out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature were wrought by him : This is 
confeſſed by Julian the Apoſtate, Por- 
phyry and: Hixrocles, all 'of them not only 
'Pagans, but profeſſed enemies and | 
ee lee than Ne aur Saviour 
eto things which came to 
5 according to his predittions : Ti va 4. 
teſted by Phlegon in his annals, as we are 
aſſured by the learned Origen againſt Cel. 
fs. 1 d aries er” Sri 
"Sed, ace war miraculous darkneſs, and a 
fine Phe This is recorded by the 
"Phlegon the Trallian, who was like- 
| a Pagan and Freeman to Adrian the 
n We may here obſerve, that a 
native of Tyallam, which was not ſituate 
at ſo great a diſtance from Palefine, might 
very probably be informed of fuch remark- 
able events as had paſſed among the Jews 
in the age immediately preceding his own 
times, ſince ſeveral of his countrymen with 
whom he had converſed, might bave re- 
ceived a' confuſed report of our Saviour 
before his crucifixion, and probably Hv- 
« rr 


= 


„  W ta of 
and the Shadow. of the 


elipſe, 7 ar 
recorded by this author... 254 Chr 
worſhipped at 4 God 4 005 = 
that they - would: rather ſuffer. death. than 


Blaſpheme bim; that they received a Jacr 
25 . 


Aaining from wickedneſs, 
able to the ye Boy by.St. Pall ; 
tibey bad I private: aſſemblies A 15 
uſed to 1. together in 4 This 
accdunt which Pliny & : Younger gives of 
Chriſanity in his, days, about ſev 
years after che death of Eil. and whi 
a in a Ks. e 


. in. * writ, . "did . 
works, is owned by Tas, Þ the. apoſtate, 
who tberef on 2 a8 4 great 


ER 


Magician, and, one 
{cfſion a book of magical * oy 
by our Saviour. That tbe. devils 
| wing were. Jubje to them, We — 2 an 
— 407 <a who objects to 5 
ee had begun to be 
wer Acculapius and the ref of 
e 75 10 pars © orc with "Np 
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Nay, Cel/as himſelf affirms the fame thing 
in effect, when he ſays that the power 
which ſeemed to reſide in Chriſtians, 
ed from the uſe of certain names, 

and the invocation of certain dæmons. 

Origen remarks on this paſſage, that the 

Author doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians 

who put to flight evil 2 and healed- 

thoſe who were poſſeſſed with them; a 

fact which had been aften ſeen, and which 

he himſeif had ſeen, as he declares in ano - 
ther part of his diſcourſe againſt Calſus. 

But at the ſame time he aſſures us, that 

this: miraculous power was exerted by 

the uſe of no other name but that of Je- 
ſus," to- which were added ſeveral paſſages 
in his hiſtory, but nothing lie any invo- 

cation to Demons. ple g r VI 
UI. Caſur was © hard Ge with the ave. 

pott of our Saviour's miracles, - and the 

canfident | atteftations concerning him, 
that though he often. intimates he did 

ä eng m_ to be true, yet — 2 | 

ing he might be ſilenced in an 

ſwer, provides ——— Tun —.— 16, 

that our Saviour was 2 2 Thus 

he compares the feeding of ſo many thou - 


| eres at © ro different times with a few. 
loaves 


-racles, that it was im 


Aone by 


i4 The EviDences of 
boaves and fiſhes to the magical feaſts of 
_ thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would pre- 
ſent their ſpectators with viſionary ' en- 
tertainments that had in them neither 
ſubſtance we reality : 1 A 
way, is to ſuppoſe, that a ungry 
fainting ee were filled by an ap- 
parition, or ſtrengthened and refreſhed 
with ſhadows. He knew very well, that 
there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, 
if L may call them ſuch, in theſe two mi- 
ſſible to | refute 
ſuch multitudes, who had doubtleſs ſuf- 
ficiently f. the fame of them, and 
was therefore in this place forced to re- 
ſort to the other ſolution, that it was 
magic. It was not h to 
ſay that a miracle which appeared to ſo 
many thouſand eye-witneſſes was a forgery 
of Chrift's diſciples, and therefore _—_—_ 
ing them to be eye-witneſſes, he | 
 vours to ſhew how wa Abe ide wang 
IV. "The eek 7-16 heathens, - who! 
were preſſed by the many authorities that 
confirmed our Saviour's miracles, as well 
as the unbelieving Fews, who had actual 
ly ſeen them, were driven to account for 


m your the ſame manner: For, to 
72 work. 


— 
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work "by magie in the en way of 
ſpeaking, was in the language of the Jer 
to caſt out devils by Beelzehub the Prince 
of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew 
that | unbelievers * in all ages would put 
this 2 interpretation on his mira- 
cles has branded the 'malignity of thoſe 
men, a contrary to the dictates of 
| 2 Kt hearts ſtarted | ſuch an 98 
ſonable Objection, as a blaſphem in 
5 Holy Ghoft, and Ng mm 
guile, but the puniſhment of fo black 
4 1 xm] At the ſame time he conde- 
ſcended to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs 
of this objection againſt. his miracles, by 
enting that they evidentiy tended. 
tlie deſtruction of thoſe powers, to 
Ge alſiſtance the enemies of his doc - 
trine then aſcribed them. An argument, 
which, if duly weighed, renders the ob- 
1 ſo very frivolous and . groundleſs, 
that we may venture to call it even blaſ- 
N againſt common ſenſe. Would 
"endeavour. to draw off the minds 
if ih men from the worſhip which was paid 
to ſtocks and ſtones, to give them an 
abhorrence of thoſe evil ſpirits who re- 
Joiced in the moſt cruel facrifices, and 
in 9 on of of the greateſt my + 


16 The EN ZN of 
and in ſhort to call upon mankind ta ex- 
Fe 
ration o at 0 ng, om whom 
e ther EIN and an 
. only fhe \ os "AP, to depend 
ry. moment and con- 
E of it ? 10% ker it the SY of 
magie 10 burmanjze of natures with 
N forgivenck, and all the in- 


ſtances 0 1 moſt extenlive charity? 


| Would, By” iries contribute, to. * 


men ſober, chaſte, and ee, 
in a, word to 1 that 


which was wrought in the — world 


by thoſe docttines of our Saviour, that 
received their faction from kus miracles? 
Nor is it poſſible tg. 


with our Saviour 40 Cut off all their cor- 
re de, and intercourls; with 5 d 
and to prevent any for the 


kind, | 

from addiQing themſelves to thaſe rites 

and oeremonies, which had N 
1% 


X. 


ſv much henour. We ſee. the car] 


{6 wich Chiang fg he ins 
men in tic! lat 3 num, | 
ber. of books, w NO od i ah 


ſecrets of 1 1 and made a Gcrifice to 
n by the converts  meptignec 


that evil 
ſpirits , would, enter into a. combination 


S agg 2 2. 3 00 8 — SK „ a. es IN #2 


in 


r Aron. ati a 


wee ce 2 5 


i che #25 of the Af We have 
Iikewife an emitient intance of the in- 
confifteney of dur Religion "with magie, 


in the tiiftory of the fimous Aquila, This 


271 'who wad oe of 92 E- 
Tr * ewife a man o 
e he had LE 

riſtiahity Nhat not be brought | 
om the dies of magic, by the re- 

e of His Ko cen 

ms: 10 at leng th He <p xpelled him 

theit 2 80 aher to loſe 
the ren 'of. 10 cooliderab a Pro- 
yt, chan comnabhicate with one who 
dealt ia fhch dark and infernal practices. 
Befides we may obſerve, that all the fa- 


Your fers of” 3 vor the mr] profelt 


thoſe two ent 1 A o Ait 
the Emperors Adrian and Julias the 
2 poſtate, boch of them initiated in the 
inpfterics of. Grd, d skilled in all 
the , depths of ai; ſhall only add, 
that ev] Tpiris | et * ſuppoſed to 
have concufred in the eſtabliſhment of a 
religion Which triumphed over them, 
drove chem out of te. places they os, 
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and diveſted. them of their influence on 
mankind; nor would I mention this par- 
ticular, though it be, unanimouſly. report · 
ed by al the ancient chriſtian Authors; 
did it not appear from the authorities 
above- cited, that this ka! a fat oonfeſt 
by heathens themſelyes. 1 
V. We now ſee What a WN of 
Pagan teſtimonies may be produced for 
all thoſe , remarkable Which 
might have been expected from them : 
and indeed of ſeveral, that, I N N do 
more than anſwer your. ation, a8 
they were not ſubjects Np own na- 
ture ſo expoſed to public notoriety. It 
cannot be ed they ſhould mention 
e N which were 1 a- 
mongſt the Diſciples only, or among 
fore few even of the Diſciples. them- 
ſelves ; N al; the F uration, Nr 
agony in the en, e appearance 
Crib after his reſurtection, and others of 
the like nature. It was 2 Wag for 
| « bebe, author to relate 
becauſe, if he had believed 55 0 he 
no. longer have been a leiden 
2 dat means his teſtimony would 
not have been thought of ſo much vali- 
wal Beſides, his very report of facts » 
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favourable | to Chriſtianity would have 
prompted men to ſay that he was pro- 


bably tainted with their, doctrine. We 


have a parallel caſe in Hecatæus, a W 
Greet iſtorian, who had ſeveral 
ges in mh book conformable. to the iſto. 
ry of the Jeuiſß writers, which when 
e by Joſepbus, as a confirmation of 
the Jeuiſb hiſtory, when his heathen ad- 
verſaries could give no other anſwer to 
it, they would needs ſuppoſe that Heca- - 
tæus was à Jew in his heart, though they 
had, 11 Sp? e gra for it, but ,becaule 
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I. Een to a | ſecond it 7 b „ 
Authers, who Save. teſtimony of our * 


viour. 
U. A , concerning our. Gama 1 
| Athenian, . . 
ut. 225 comverfion from Paganiſm 10 Chri- 
 Ptanity makes bis evidence Aronger than if 
be bad continued a Pagan, NN 
| IV: 07 


« * 


ed Me ENS of 
V. Of anther Atheriah Philoopher con- 
7 to Chritionity. 

V. Why their conver fon tnftead of weekey- 
fp. fron F 8 evidence in defence 
D fianity. K of? 1 
fy belief in 'h Saviour 7574 

at t aper 
ra "(gh 32 g7 of bo 
VII. * extend to all the 


© partitiffars tf our Saviour*s biftory 
vii + related ty the four Beg, 


MY Int of heathen! Writers, 
1 who wake mention of our, Savi- 
our, or töuch upon aby ' particulars of 
his life, I ſhall r thoſe Authors who 
were at firſt Heathens, and afterwards 
converted to Chriſtianity ; Upon which 
account, May I _ ſhall he then, their teſti- 
monies to be as the 
more.authentic. And in lift of .evi- 
dences, 1 thall tonfine myſelf to ſuch 
learned Pagan às came over to Chiiſti- 
F anity in the three firſt centuries, becauſe 
thoſe were | the times in Which men had 
the beſt means of Informing themſelves 
of the truth of dor Savidur's hiftory, and 
becauſe among the great number of phi- 


loſophers 2 came in ec _—_ 
S 
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the reigns of "Chriſtian Emperors, there 
might be ſeveral who did it partly out 
of worldly motives. 

II. Let w use pd At a learn- 
ed heathen writer who lived within ſixty 
ret of our Saviour's- crucifixion, after 

aving 'ſhewn” that falſe miracles were 
enerally wrought in obſcurity, and be- 
fore few or no witneſſes, ſpeaking of 
thoſe which were wrought by our Sa- 
viour, has the following paſſage. *< But 
his works were always ſeen, becauſe 
they were true, they were ſeen by 
« thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe 
e who were raiſed from the dead. Nay, 
« theſe perſons who were thus healed, 
% and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the 
« time of their being healed and raiſed, 
e but long afterwards. Nay, they were 
% not ſeen only all the while our Savi- 
<* our was upon earth, but ſurvived af- 
ter his departure out of this world, 
«© nay ſome of n. were e in our 
oy days. * þ2 

III. I dare ay you adhd. lock upon 
this as a glorious atteſtation for the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, had it come from the 
hand of a famous Atbenian Philoſopher. 
N forementioned words however are 
C actually 


Pd 
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actually che words of one who lived about 
ſixty years after our Saviour's crucifixion, 
and was a famous Philoſopher in 4- 
then: But it will be ſaid, he was a con- 
vert to Chriſtianity, Now conſider this 
matter impartially, and ſee if his teſti- 
mony is not much more valid for. that 
reaſon. Had he continued a Pager Phi- 
loſopher, would not the world have ſaid 
that he was not ſincere in what he writ, 
or did not believe it, for, if ſo, would 
not they have told us he would have em- 
braced Chriſtianity? This was indeed the 
caſe of this excellent man: he had ſo 
thoroughly examined the truth of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, and the excellency of that 
religion which he taught, and was ſo en- 
tirely convinced of — that he became 
a Proſelyte, and died a Martyr. 
IV. Axiſtides was an Athenian Philoſo- 
| pher, at the ſame time famed for his 
learning and wiſdom, but converted to 
Chriſtianity. As it cannot be queſtioned 
that he peruſed and approved the apolo- 
gy of Quadratus, in which is the paſſage 
juſt now cited, he joined with him in an 
| apology of his own to the ſame. Em- 
on the ſame ſubject. This apolo- 


2 tho? now loſt, was extant, in the _ 
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of Alo Vinnexfis, A. D. 870, and highly 
eſteemed by the moſt learned Athenians, 
as that Author witneſſes. It muſt have 
contained great arguments for the truth 
of our 3 hiſtory, becauſe in it he 
aſſerted the Divinity of our Saviour; which 
could not but engage him in the proof of 
his miracles, 

V. I do allow that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, a man is not fo acceptable and un- 
queſtioned. an evidence in facts, which 
make for the. advancement of his own 
party. But we muſt conſider, that in 
the ; caſe before us, 7 2 to whom 
we appeal, were of an oppoſite pa 
till they were perſuaded of the L 
thoſe very facts, which they report. 
They bear evidence to a hiſtory in de- 
fence of Chriſtianity, the truth of which 
hiſtory was their motive to embrace Chriſ- 
tianity. They atteſt facts which they had 
heard while they were yet heathens, and 
h they not f reaſon to believe them, 
vould ſtill have continued heathens, 
2 have made no mention of them in 
their writings. 
Vl. When a man is born under . 
an Parents, and trained up in the p 
n of that reli ion from 2 chala* he 
22 2 gene- 
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generally guides himſelf by the rules of 
Chriſtian Faith in believing” What is deli- 
vered by the Evangeliſts; but the learned 
Pagans of antiquity, before they became 
Chriſtians, were only guided by the com- 
mon rules of Hiftorical Faitb: That is, 
they examined the nature of the evidence 
which was to be met with in eommon 
fame, tradition, and the writings of thoſe 
perſons who related them, together wich 
the number, concurrence, veracity, and 
private characters of thoſe perſons; and 
being convinced upon all accounts that 
they had the ſame reaſon to believe the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perſon to which they themſelves 
were not actually eye - witneſſes, they 
were bound by all the rules of hiſtorical 
faith, and of right reaſon, to give credit 
to this hiſtory. This they did accord- 
ingly, and in conſequence of it publiſhed 
the ſame truths themſelves,” ſuffered ma- 
ny afflictions, and very often death itſelf, 
in the aſſertion of them. When 1 fay, 
that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our 
Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to 
embrace his doctrine, I do not deny that 
there were many other motives, which 
conduced to it, as the excellency of his 


— 


WY 
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1255 bt, the fulfilling of prophecies, the 
acles of his Diſciples, the irreproach- 
ah lives and magnanimous ſufferings of 
their. followers, with other conſiderations 
of the ſame nature: but whatever other 
collateral arguments wrought more or leſs 
wich Philoſophers of that age, it is certain 
that a belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour 
was one motive with every new convert, 
and that upon which all others turned, 
as, being the very baſis-and foundation of =_ 
Chriſtianity, | |; 
VIL To this I muſt further add, that 
as we have already ſeen many particular | 
facts, which are recorded in holy writ, ; 
atteſted by particular Pagan authors: 1 
the teſtimony of thoſe I am now going to 
produce, extends to the whole hiſto- 
ry of our Saviour, and to that continued - 
ſeries of actions, which are related of him ] 
and his diſciples, in the books of the New 
Teſtament, . 
VIII. This evidently appears from 
their quotations out of the Evangeliſts, 
for the confirmation of any doctrine or 
account of our bleſſed Saviour. Nay a 
learned man of our nation, who examin- 
ed the writings of our moſt ancient Fa- 
thers , in another ES, refers to ſeveral 
: C 3 paſſages 


IV. Multitudes of learne 
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paſſages in Ireneus, Tertullian, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian, by which 
he plainly ſhews, that each of theſe early 
writers aſcribed to the four Evangeliſts by 
name their reſpective hiſtories; ſo that 
there is not the leaſt room for doubting 
of their belief in the hiftory of our Sa- 
viour, as recorded in the Goſpels. I 
| ſhall only add, that three of the five Fa- 
' thers here mentioned, and probably four, 
were Pagans converted to C hriſtianity, 
as they were all of them very 2 * on 
and deep in the knowledge of heathen 
learning and philoſophypuxp. 


SE "wal uh ON IV. © 


I. Character of the times in which the Cbri- 
ſtian religion was propagated. 
II. And of many who embraced it. 
HI. Three eminent and a inſtances. _ 
men who came 


oder to it. „ 9g 
v. Belief in our Saviaur”s hiftory, the firſt 
motive to {heir converſion. . 


VI. The 
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VI. The names of ſeveral Pagan Pbiloſo- 
Pbers, who were Chriſtian converts. 


I TT happened v rovidentially to 
the Tos of "tis Chriſtian ele 
gion, that it did not take its riſe in the 
dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences were at their 
height, and when there were men who 
made it the buſineſs of their lives to 
ſearch. after truth, and ſift the ſeveral opi- 
nions of Philoſophers and wiſe men, con- 
cerning the duty, the end, and chief happi- 
neſs of reaſonable creature. 2 
II. Several of theſe therefore, when 
they had informed themſelves of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, and examined with un- 
prejudiced minds the doctrines and man- 
ners of his diſciples and followers, were 
fo ftruck and convinced, that they pro- 
feſſed themſelves of that ſe& ; notwith- 
ſtanding, by this profeſſion in that junc- 
ture of time, they bid farewel to all the 
pleaſures of this life, renounced all the 
views of ambition, engaged in an unin- 
terrupted courſe of ſeverities, and expol- - 
ed themſelves to public hatred and con- 
tempt, to ſufferings of all kinds, and to 


death itfelf, - 
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i III. Of this ſort we may reckon thoſe 
chree early converts to Chriſtianity, who 
each of them was a member to a Senate 
famous for its wiſdom and learning. Jo- 
eb the Arimat bean was of the 85705 
Sanbedrim, Dionyſius of the Athenian Areo- 
pagus, and Flavius Clemens, of the Roman 
Senate; nay at the time of his death 
Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were fo 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, that the firſt of them, 
_ according to all the reports of antiquity, 
died * for it _ did the Lacy 
unleſs we disbelieve Ariſtides, his fellow- 
citizen and contemporary; and the third, 
as we are informed both by Raman and 
Chriſtian Authors. 
IV. Among thoſe iudde relle multi- 
tudes, who in moſt of the known nations 
of the world came over to Chriſtianity 
at its firſt appearance, we may be ſure 
there were great numbers of wiſe and 
learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe names 
are in the Chriſtian records, Who with- 
out doubt took care to examine the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, before 
they would leave the religion of their 
country and of their forefathers, for the 


ſake ud one that would not. only cut 
— -01 them 


— 
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them off from the allurements of this 
world, but ſubject them to every thing 
terrible or diſagreeable in it. Tertullian 
tells the Roman Governors, that their 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, 
companies, the palace, ſenate, and courts 
of judicature were filled with Chriſtians; 

as Arnobiut aſſerts, that men of the fineſt 
parts and learning, Orators, Grammarians, 
Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Phi- 
loſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they 

had been once fond of, took up Une relt 
| in due Chriſtian religion. NF 

V. Who can imagine that men 14 this 
chatatter did not thoroughly. inform them- 
ſelves-of the hiſtory of that perfon whoſe 
doctrines they | embraced? for however 
conſonant to reaſon his precepts 8 
ed, hom good ſoever were the effects 
Which they produced in the world, no- 
3 have tempted men to ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Savi- 
our, but their being firmly perſuaded of 


the miracles he wrought, and the ma- 


ny. atteſtations of his divine miſſion, 
which were to be met with in the hiſto- 
ry of his life. This was the ground- 
: SE of the Chriſtian religion, and, if 


this failed, the whole ſuperſtructure ſunk. 
: C 5 with | 


m— 
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. with it. This point, therefore, of the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, as recorded 
by the Evangeliſts, is every where taken 
for granted in the writings of thoſe, who 
from Pagan Philoſophers became Chrifti- 
an Authors, and who, by reaſon of their 
converſion, are to be look*d upon as of 
the ſt collateral teſtimony for the 
truth of what is delivered unn our 
Saviour. 8 
VI. Beſides innumerable authors that 
are 2 we have the undoubted names, 
works, fragments of ſeveral Pagan 
Philoſophers, which ſhew them to have 
been as learned as any unconverted hea» 
then authors of the age in which they 
lived. If we look into the greateſt nur- 
| ſeries of learning in thoſe ages of the 
world, ws fad in hex, Driony/rus, Qua- 
dratus, Ariſtides, Atbhenagaras; and in 
Alexandria, Dionyſus, Clemens, Anmmoniu's, 
and Anatolins, to whom we may add Ori- 
gen; for though his father was a Chriſti- 
an midryr, he. became without att con- 
the moſt learned and: able Philo- 
ſopher of his age, by his education at A | 
| er e FOOT | 
and ſciences. 
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L 7 Je dams Pagans" bad means Abe 5 
- portunitics of informing themſelves 5 the 
truth of our Saviour's biftory ; 

II. From the proceedings, 

III. The characters, ſufferings, 17 

IV. Aud miracles of the perſons who 2 8 
Ie iu. 


V. How theſe firſt Apoſtler: 


rated Weir 
tradition, N erdamg ene 1 . acc 
"them. 


VE. How their tears. in the 7 An 
centuries preferned their tradition. © 


VII. That ffve generations might Joins this 
tradition from Ch Chritt, to the end of the 
rh ceny. 


VIII. Pour emment Chribians that Aubert 
een 


Tord 254 
IX. The 5 of the four above-mentioned 


, the ſame with that of the churches 
"of the Eft, of the Wt, and of Egypt. 
x Another perſon added to them, who brings 

u to the year 343, and that many other 
tifts mig bi be added in as dire? and ſhort 

« ſucceſſion. | XI. hy 


N . _— 
TIN * - Ms 9 _ : 
n — * * 


*. 


3 7e EVD N 
1 Why the tradition of the three firſt con- 


turies, more authentic than that of any 
olber ON proved from the ane 


* Primitive C 
| XI From the manner of initiating men 
into tbeir religion: 


XIII From the correſpondence b due th 


© Churches. © 
XIV. From the - long. lives of ſeveral of 


(Chriſt Diehl, of which (wo alan. | 


1. r now re only remains to 

conſider whether that learned men 
had means and opportunities of inform- 
ing themſelves of the truth of our Sa- 


der, -that many t had, ſeen dhe 
traniactions of our — in Fudea, and 
that many hundred thouſands. had receiv- 
ed an account of them from the mouths 

of thoſe who. were actually eye - witneſſes. 
| only mention among theſe 'eye- 
ee Te, twelve \poſtles,. to whom 

we muſt. add St. Paul, who had a parti- 
cular be to this * office, Vous many 


other 


— 


- 
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dad 4 their ſhare in the publiſhing 
this wonderful hiſtory. © We learn from 
the * Ae 0 that 
many of the A ples made l 
it the expreſs büſineſs of their lives, 
travelled into the remoteſt parts of the 
World; and in all places $ parhered” multi- 
tudes about them, to acquaint them with 
the hiſtory and doctrines of their cruci- 
fed Maſter. And indeed, were all Chrif- 
tian records of theſe proceedings entire- 
* loſt, as many bing feb F the effect 
ainly evinces the! t of them; for 
w' elfe during the 22 Jives could 
"Chriſtianity have f Ms iſelf with ſuch 


an amazing Hour through the ſeveral 
nations” of the Roman' empire ? ? how could 


it fly like lightning, and carry cohviction 
n Nen Tag of the earth to, the 
other?” Ft o AA 993; 200 77. 

III. Heathens therefore of every Vage, 
ſox; and quality, born in the moſt U Git: - 
rent climates, and bred up under the moſt 
different inſtitutions, when they ſaw men 
of plain ſenſe, without the help of learn- 
ing, armed with patience and courage, 
inſtead of wealth, pomp,” or power, 'ex- 
"lg in their lives thoſe” excellent doc- | 


trines 
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trines morality which they taught 
3 ms to them from our Saviour, 
dung de in they had ſeen his miracles 
life, and converſed with him 
aer his death when, 4 lay, they ſaw 
no ſuſpicion of fallhood falſhood, - treachery, or 
worldly . intereſt... in their. behaviour and 
converſation, and. 1 25 they ſubmitted to 
the moſt ignominious and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their teſtimony, or 
even be ſilent in matters which —— 
to publiſh by their Saviour's eſpecial com- 
mand, there was no reaſon to doubt of 
the veracity of thoſe facts which they re- 
lated, 2 of the „ müißan, e 


| IV. Br . even * 1 motives to. Faich 

in our Saviour would not have been ſuffi» 
cient. to have brought about in ſo few 
years ſuch an incredible number of con- 
verſions, had not the Apoſtles been able 

to exhibit ſtill greater proofs: of the 
truths which —— taught. A few per- 
ſons of an odious and deſpiſed 


could not have filled the world with Be- 
lievers, had they not ſhown undoubted 
credentials. roy the divine perſon who 


ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. yt on uy | 
ly. we are aſſured, that they were inveſt- 


ed 


the dunn, Nai 75 


| e every 6 - 

7 prejudice. Who would not believe 
our Saviour healed the ſick, and 
raiſed the dead, when it was -publiſhed 


by thoſe who themſelves often. did the 


lye, and eſtabliſh a religion in the world 
which was diſpleaſing to him, or that 


V. When the pn 

many affemblies in ſeveral 
Pagan world, who gave 
glad tidings of the Goſpel, that, 

their departure, the memory 0 


es had formed 
parts of 
_— 


ef che beſt ſenſsy and of the moſt unble- 
miſded lives, | to preſide over theſe ſeve- 


ral 


ral aſſembkes, and to ineulcate without 
ceafirig what they had heard from the 
mouths of theſe eye · witneſſes. neee 
DVI. Upon the death of any of thoſe 
ſubſtitutes to the Apoſtles and | Diſciples 
of Crit, his place was filled wich 
ſome other perſon on of eminence 19 
| and * and generally a mem. | 
of the ſame Church, who after | 
— followed by another in ho 5 
ſame manner, by which means the ſuc- 
ceſſion was continued in an uninterrupted 
line. ue. informs us,, that every 
e jr catalogue of its Bi- 
ſhops, in the order that chey ſucoreded one 
another, and (for an example) produces 
the catalogue” of thoſe -who. governed. che 
— ede 1 nes Ro which 


but a very ſmall r remove che times vor 
the Apolites. - p NN 
come doun FR a 1 83888 
generally filled with greater nu mbers {ow 
one would expect. But the, ſucceſſion 
was quick in che three firſt centuries, be- 
cauſe the Biſhop very oſten ended in the 
: for When a perſecution; aroſe in 


| * x rags the firſt fury of it fell poo 
tis 
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this Order of holy men, who abundant- 
ly. teſtified by their Deaths and Suffer- 
ings that they did not undertake- theſe 
offices out. of any temporal views, that 
they were ſincere and ſatisfied in the be- 
lief of what they taught, and that they 
firmly adhered to what they had received 
from the Apoſtles, as laying down their 
ves in the ſame hope, and upon the 
fame principles. None can be ſuppoſed 
ſo utterly regardleſs of their own happi-. 
neſs as to expire in torment, and hazard 
their Eternity, to ſupport' any fables and 
inventions of their own, or any forgeries 
of their predeceſſors who had preſided in 
the ſame church, and which might have 
been eaſily detected by the tradition of 
that particular church, as well as by the 
concurring teſtimony of others. To this 
purpoſe, I think it is very remarkable, 
that there was not a ſingle Martyr among 


thoſe many Heretics, who diſagreed 


with the Apoſtolical church, and intro- 
duced ſeveral wild and abſurd notions 
into the doctrines of Chriſtianity. They 
durſt not ſtake their preſent and future 
happineſs on their 'own- chimerical opi- 
nions, and did not only ſhun perſecu- 
tion, but affirmed that it was unneceſſa- 
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ry for their followers to bear their religion 
through ſuch fiery: trials. 
VII. We may "Fairly reckon, that this 
firſt; age of Apoltles and Diſciples, with 
that ſecond generation of many who 
were their immediate converts, extended 
itſelf to the middle of the ſecond Cen- 
tury, and that ſeveral of the third gene- 
ration from theſe laſt mentioned, which 
was but the fifth from Cbriſt, continued 
to the end of the third Century. Did 
we know the age and numbers of the 
members in every particular church, 
which was planted by the © Apoſtles, I 
doubt not but in moſt of the em there 
might be found five perſons who in a 
continued ſeries would reach through 
theſe three centuries of years, that is 
till the 265th from the death of our Sa- 
viour. 
VIII. Among the accounts of thoſs 
few out of innumerable multitudes, 
who had embraced Chriſtianity, I hall 
ſingle out four perſons. eminent for their 


- lives, their writings and their : ſufferings, 


that were ſucceſſively - contemporaries, 
and bring us down as far as to the year 
of our Lord 254. St. John, who was 


_— beloved Diſciple, and converſed me 
mo 


the Chriſtian Religion. 3 
moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived 
till Anno. Dom. 100. Polycarp, who was 
the Diſciple of St. Jabn, and had con- 
verſed with others of the A and 
Diſeiples of our Lord, lived till Anno 
Dom 167, tho? his life was ſhortned 
by martyrdom. meu, who was the 
Diſciple of Polycarp, and had converſed 
with many of the immediate Diſciples: of 
the Apoſtles, kved, at the loweſt com- 
putation of his age, till the year 202, 
when he was likewiſe cut off by martyr- 
dom; in which year the great Origen was 
appointed Regent of the Catechetic 
ſchool 2 and as he was the 
miracle of that age, for induſtry, learn- 
ing and philoſophy, he was looked upon 
as the Champion of Chriſtianity, till che 
year 254, when, if he did not ſuffer 
A 2 As ſome think: he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of 3 it, 
as Aa in the whole courſe of his life 
and writings; nay, he had often been 
put to the torture, and had undergone 
trials worſe than death. As he conver- 
ſed with the moſt eminent Chriſtians of 
his time in Egypt, and in the Eaſt, brought 
over multitudes both from hereſy and 
CNY and left behind him "= 


— 
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Diſciples of great fame and learning, 
there is no queſtion but there were con- 
ſiderable numbers of thoſe. who knew 
him, and had been his hearers, ſcholars, 
0 proſelytes, that lived till the end of 
the third century, and to de teien of 
er the Great. f | 
X. It is evident to thoſe who read 
che lives and writings of Polycarp, lre- 
nus, and Origen, that theſe three Fathers 
believed the accounts which are given of 
our Saviour in the four Evangeliſts, and 
had undoubted arguments that not only 
St. Fobn, but many others of our Sa- 
viour's Diſciples, Publiſhed. the ſame. ac- 
counts of him. To which we muſt ſub- 
join this further remark, that what was 
Sighevind. by theſe. Fathers on this ſubject, 
was likewiſe the belief of the main body 
of Chriſtans in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when 
they flouriſhed: ſince Pohycarp cannot but 
be looked upon, if we conſider the re- 
ſpect that was paid him, as the repreſen- 
tative of the ern Churches in this 


particular, Trenæus of the Weſtern upon 

the ſame account, and Qriges of , thoſe 

eſtabliſned in Egypt. „ en! 
X. To theſe I twink add. Paul the fa- 


mus hermit, wha retired from the De- 


cian 
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cian perſecution. five or ſix years before 
Origen's death, and lived till the year 3. 
] have only diſcovered one of thoſe chan- 
nels by which the hiſtory af our — 
might be conveyed: pure and unadulterat- 


ed, through thoſe ſeveral ages that pro- 
duced .thoſe Pagan Philoſophers, whoſe 
teſtimonies I make uſe of 2 the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory. Some or other 
of theſe Philoſophers came into the Chri · 
ſtian faith during its infancy, in the ſe- 
veral theſe three firſt centu- 
ries, when they had ſuch means of in- 
forming themſelves in all the parti 

of our Saviour's hiſtory. - I muſt further 
add, that though I have here only cho- 
2 ate n Hale of. e might 
find out others thoſe names which 


among 55 
are ſtill extant, that delivered dow! 8 


account of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tra- 
dition, till the whole Roman empire be- 
came Chriſtian; as there is no queſtion 
but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might 
follow one another in the fame nw, | 
and in as ſhort a chain, and that perhaps 
in every ſingle Church, had the names 
and ages of the moſt eminent primitive 

Chriſtians, been tranſmitted to. us with the 


| ike certainty. 
XI, But 


Pa... / Prot 5 1 7 | 
mperors, mens thoughts d Akne 
ſes were as they are now, full of ſecu- 
lar affairs; but in the three firſt centu 
ries of — hes ok men who embraced 
creſts in this word, and ben in a per 
preparation * the next. as not 

— 1 ſoon they 


by of 
” "3 
. - 
* 


be called 
to it 3 © Þ tha they m__— little elle to talk 


* 
"MC 


of but 85 1 mY an Gee of thares: 
vine. perſon, which was their hope; their 
encouragement, and their glory. We 
cannot therefore imagine, that there was 
a perſon arrived. at any degree of 
age or conſideration, who had not heard 
| _ repeated above a thouſand times in 
is lifes; all the particulars be ae | 
82 birta, life, N re urre . 
1 8 | 
II. Especially that 
they could not ie rene 4 Chr. 
fians, till the had unde r exa- 
minations. Perſons of r WhO 
flocked daily into the Church dase the 
three firſt centuries, wete obliged to _ 
through many repeated inſtructions, ahd 
give a ant account of their 
cy. before they were admitted to 
tiſm. And as for thoſe who were born 
of Chriſtian. parents, and had been 
tiſed in their infancy, they were with the 
like. care prepared and diſeiplined for 
confirmation, which they could not ar- 
rive at, till they were found upon exa- 
mination to have made a ſufficient p 
grels in the knowledge of chriſtianity. 
XIII, We muſt further obſerve, — 
chere was not only in thoſe times this re. 
1 ligious | 


. , * 
=» 


— 
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ligious converſation among private Chri- 
_  ſhians, but à conſtant, correſpondence be- 
tween the Churches that were eftabliſhed 
nie, Apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, in 
the ſeveral parts of the world, If any 
ne doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact re- 
ported of our Saviour, a rc enquiry 
was made among the Churches, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, whether they had recei any 
ſuch, doctrine or account of our Saviour, 
from the mouths. of the Af poſtles, or the 
tradition of thoſe Chriſtians, who had 
. preceded... the... preſent members of the 
Churches, which were thus conſulted. 
By chis means, When any novelty was 
1 it was immediate] 7 detected 
and cenſured. wn. Hy 4 
—_ St. John, who Ke fo | many 
years after ogr Saviour, * appealed to 
in theſe emergencies, as the living Ora- 
dle of the Church, and as his oral teſti- 
maony laſted the firſt t many have 


obſerved that, of a particular providence 
of God, ſeveral of our Saviour's Diſci- 


and of the early conyerts of his re- 
_ Tigion, lived: to a very great ge, that 
they might perſonally convey the truth 


hi he Copel to thoſe BAS. which were 
oy 
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1 gin, AS 
very remote from the firſt publication 
of it. Of theſe, beſides" St. (organ 
have à remarkable inſtance in Simeon, 

who was one of the get forth 
by our Saviour to publiſh the Goſpel 
before his ion, and an hear Rinſt 
man of the Lord. bis wenerable per- | 
ſon, who had probably heard; with his 
' own ears our Saviour's prophecy; of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſulem, preſiced over 
the Church eſtabliſhed in that city, dur- 
ing the time of its memorable ſiege, 
and drew his congregation out ot chaſe 
dreadful, and unparalſel d calamites. which © . WM 
befel his countrymen,” by fol ö —_ 
advice our Saviour had given, when t 2 
|| fhould- ſees FJeruſalem encompaſſed they I 


171 
nh 


i armies, and the Roman ſtandards, or abo- i 
| mination: of deſolation, ſet up. He lived 
FF till che year of, our Lord $8976 e Þi 
! grinders a wry [| 
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Hl be diligence of FM Diſciples, and ft 
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by rudi: 


Biere it was written, © 

Be, . From — — e TOR * 

. even in the ſevtral Churebes , 1 1 
VII. From a remarkable puſſage in lrenæus. 


. VIII. Records which, are now loft, of uſe 
' to the three firſt centuries, me confirming 
" the hiſtory of our Saviour, - 

1 70 Th ances xa Jeb records. © 


8 


Pagan might 1 themſelves 


nd 18 9 of 


Chriſtian ndert, 70 Jond abroad e 


w. 7 the written 45 of oy 84. 
vou tous the | . rag Coreg delivered 


v. Fre from the re on 272 Copt 


Hus ae how the hem 
Pla! from oral cs. on. 


1 8 ö , 5 * 
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of our an ee 1 0 8 
hear, in every Church planted in every 
diſtant part of the earth, the account 
which was there received and preſerved 
among them, of the hiſtory. of our Sar 
viour. They could learn the names and 
characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that 

brought to them theſe accounts, and the 
mitacles by which God Almighty at- 
. teſted their reports. But the Apoſtles and 
' Diſciples of Crit, to preſerve the hiſto- 
ry of his life, and to ſecure, their ac- 
counts of him from error and oblivion, 
did not only ſet aſide certain perſons for 
that purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, 
but iated certain” days to the 
commemoration of thoſe facts which they 
| had related concerning him. The firſt - 
day of the week was in all its returns a 

perpetual memorial of his reſurrection, 
2s the devotional exerciſes. adapted to Fri- 
day and Saturday, were to denote to all 
ages, that he was crucified on the one of 
thoſe days, and that he reſted in the grave 
on the other. You may apply the ſame re- 
mark to ſeveral of the annual feſtivals 
inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves, or 
at furtheſt by their immediate ſucceſſors, = 


in _— of 71 eee 
„ culart 
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culars in dur Saviour's hiſtory : to which 

ve muſt add the Sacraments /inſtituted by 

our Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe | 

rites and cetemonies which obtained in the 
moſt” early times of the Church Theſe 


are to be regarded as ſtanding marks of 
ſuch facts as were delivered by _—_ who 
which 


were eye-witneſſes to them, and 
were contrived with great wiſdom to laſt 
till time ſhould be no more. Theſe, 
without any other means, might have, 
in ſome meaſure, conveyed” to poſterity, 
the memory of ſeveral tranſactions in the 
hiſtory of our Serious. as they were re- 
lated by his Diſciples: - At leaſt, the rea- 
fon of theſe in itutions, thought they 
might be forgotten and obſcured by a 
long 'courſe of years, could not but be 
very well known by thoſe who lived in 
the three firſt centuries, and a means of 
informing the inquiſitive Pagans in- the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that be- 
ing the view in en 1 am to conſider 
chem. ON. 8 7 5 44 5 
i But leſt Cocky a amin chdimb 
guarded by ſo many expedients; ſhou}d 
wear out by the length of time, the four 
Evangeliſts within about fifty, or, as 


' e 2 _— years, * 
Savi- 
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Saviour's death, while. the memory of his 
ations was freſh among them, conſigned. | 
to Mg that orgs mo, 155 4 5 
Years ha heeg publiſhe ny bg, th 
mouths of the Rete 1 cl Hes. 
he further .conlideration. a dhe Fay 
nen will, fall under Another. part of 
s diſcouffe. "hg : 
l. It will be ſufficient" to "obſerve 
„ that in the age Which fucce 
the Apoſtles, many of their immediate 
ries ſent or carried in - perſon. the 
books of the. four 8 Fhich had 
been written by: Apoſtles, of at leaſt ap- 
_ Proved by them, to moſt of the Churches 
" which, they, had planted in the different 
parts a, * World. This was done with 
much Allgence, that When Pantents, 
man of great learning and picty, had. 
travelled | wg India for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, about the year of Our Lord 
200, he found among that remote peo - 
ple the Goſpel of Sk. Matthew, which 
upan his return from that country he 
brought. with him to Alexandria.” This 
Goſpel, is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
left in thoſe. parts; by St. Berti met the 
Apoſtle of the Indies,” who probably car- 
ried it with him, before tlie Vritings 
OW - 5 D 3 | n 


af * 5 * # N 
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-of the three other E clifts w were d. 
liſhed. 1 ut 


as recorded by "the Evangdifts, was the | 
dae th ther which, het beth bern before 


delivered by the Apoſtles and Diſciples, 
will e in the eat of of 


this diſcourſe, and may be gathered from 


the following conſiderations. 

V. Had theſe writings differed from 
the ſermons of the firſt planters of Chri- 
ſlianity, either in hiſtory or doctrine, 


there is no queſtion but they would have 


been rejected by thoſe Churches which 
they had already formed. But fo conſiſ- 
tent and uniform was the relation of the 
| Apoſtles, that theſe hiſtories appeared to 
be nothing elſe but their tradition and 
op atteſtations made fixt and perma- 
N Thus was the fame of our 
which in in fo few years had gone through 
the whole earth, confirmed and perpe- 
tuated by ſuch records, as would preferye 
the traditionary account of him 'to after- 
ages; and rectify it, if at any time, by 


aſſing through ſeveral generations, it 
pal any "that was material, 
or contract. any t bing Ove e lor 
fictitious. * 


VI. Ae 


IV. That the hiſtory of gur et. 35 


pviour, 
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VI. Accordingly we find the ſame Je- 
* Cin, who was born of a Virgin, 
who had ht many miracles in Ha-. 
Eine, who was crucified, ' roſe again; 'and 
aſcended into Heaven ; 1 fay, the ſame 
Jeſas Chriſt had been preached, and was 
worſhi in Germany; France; Spain, 
and Great-Pritain, in Partbia, Media, 
b Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Aſia we 
 Pampbilia, in Haly, Egypt, Lal Neyr ö 
beyond rene, India and Perſſa, and 

ſhort, in all the ee ne 
that. are viſited by the riſing or ſetting 
Sun. The e account of our Saviour 8 
life and doctrine was delivered by thou- 
ſands of Preachers, and believed in thou- 
ſiands of places, who all, as faſt as it could 
be conveyed to them, received the ſame ac- 
count in writing from the four Evangeliſts. 

VII. Irenæus to this purpoſe yery apt- 
 Iy remarks, that thoſe -barbarous nations, 

who in his time were not poſſeſt of the 
written Goſpels, and had only learned 
* oft he Goſp were written, had a- 
mong them  theFlame accounts of our Sa- 


viour, which are to be met with in the 
four Evangeliſts. An unconteſtable 1 
TS % Da: | of 
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of the harmbny: and corcurtence between 


the holy re and the tradition of 


the — — in thoſe $f times of 


eee eee Tay eee 


: VR ee we ſee hart pe 
ties the learned and inq 


iſitive heathens 


had of forming nelves of the truth 
of out Saviour 's hiſtory; during the three 
firſt Centuries, eſpecially as they lay nearer 


en M ene t n une t: 
beſide which, there were many uncon-⸗ 


troverted traditions, records of Chriftia- 
nity, and particular hiſtoties, that then 
ns light into theſe matters, but are 
now entirely. loft, by which, at that 
time, any 0 f contradiction. 
or ſeeming difficulties,” in the 3 

the Evangeliſts were fully cleared up 

and explained : Though we meet with 


fewer appearances of this nature in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as related by the 
four Evangeliſts, than in the accounts of 


any other perſon, publiſned by ſuch a 
number of different hiſtorians who lived at 


| * great a diſtance from the preſent age. 


IX. Among theſe records which are 
loſt, and were of great de to the/primi- 


tive Chriſtians, is the letter to Tiberius, 


* J have 1 mentioned: char 


of 
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of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take 
notice of hereafter. , the, - writings | of He- 
' ge/ippus,/ who had drawn down the hiſto- 
ry of Chriſtianity. to his own, time, Which 
Was not; beyond the middle of the 1 1 
Century z the genuine Sibylline oracles, 
Which in the firſt ages of the Church 
were eaſily Ae hed from the ff 
15855 the records preſerved in oo 
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1. The fight of e in 976 9; ger a ker 5 
_ "ther confirmation of Pagan Philoſophers 

in the Chriſttanifatth.' 1) oo 
II. 75 tredibility of ſuch ant ecles; | { | 
THY. 4 _ inſtantre. | 
IV. Martyr down, ce a 6 fand | 
1 eee ie 
V. Primitive Chriſtians bark, many. of 
llbe Martyrs were e * 4 mira 
"i Flows: power. 
1 Proved from the nature of their 2 

*. 

N. Fro Ae further FT the Pa- 

gans to embrace Chriſtianity. 
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1 ad a great influence on 
*. carned of che thive" firſt ' Centuries, 
to create and confirm in thein che belief 
of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, 'Which 
ought not to be paſſed over in filence. 
The firſt was, the. opportunity they en- 
joyed of examining thoſe Miracles, hich : 
were on feveral occaſions performer, by 
_ Chriſtians, and appeared in the Church, 
more or leſs, during theſe firſt” ages of 


Chriſtianity. Theſe had great | weigh 
with the men I 50 —— 9 2 
who from learned Paraul, 8 f. 


thers of the Church; 1 they freq rent ach 
iy boaſt of them in han 10 m * 


teſtations given by God 
truth of their religion. 

. At the ſame time, that de kamen 
men declare how diſingenuous, baſe, and 
wicked it would be, how much beneath 


the dignity of r pe 4 and contra- 
ry to the precepts of rg 0 
: falſhoods of 


13 of a cauſe, "hog never. 10 juft in 
If, they confidently aſſert this mi. 


. power, which then ſubſiſted in 
the * 9 you. us "on n them 


c ſelves 


15 miraculous | 


enemies were diſcomfited 
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dart had been eyewitneſs of it at | 
veral times, and in ſeveral inſta | 
nay, appeal to the heathens themfclyes 
the truth ved N diere . 
challenge t to be preſent at their al- 
ſemblies, and ſatisfy themſelves, if the7̃ 
doubt of it; nay we find that Pagan Au- 
thors have in ſome inſtatces confeſſed this 


III. The letter of I Aten Aber 
| whoſe army was preſerved by a refreſh- = 
ing ſhower, at Ab ſame time that his 
a ſtorm of 
lightning, and which the fende hiſto- 
rians themſelves allow to have been ſu- 
pernatural and the effect of magic I. 
this letter, which aſcribed . c pec- 
ted aſſiſtance to the pray thn ofthe Ch + 
ſtians, who then ſerved in the army, 

would have been thought an unqueſtion- | 


I am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill pre- 
ſerved. It is ſufficient fix in in hin pl 
10 take notice, that this was one: of | thoſe- 


able teſtimony of the miraculous _ wht 


miracles which had its influence on the 15 


learned Converts, becauſe it is related by 
Nertullian, and the very letter appealed to. 
When theſe learned men faw ſickneſs; and 
_—" cured, the dead raiſed, the ou .- 
e 


— 
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* to me above the ſtrength of human 


* % 


cles put to ſilence, the Demons and evil 
— forced to confeſs: themſelves no 
Gods, by perſons who only: made uſe of 


, . dee n an>ithe- name of 


crueified Saviour; how could they 
doubt of their Saviour's power on the 
-like occaſions, as repreſented to them by 
the trüditions of the Church, and the 
writings of the Evangeliſts ? 
Under this head, I W | 
that which appears to me à ſtanding mi- 
erucle! in the three firſt Centuries; I mean 
that amazing and ſupernatural courage 
or patience, which was ſhewn by innu- 
-rtierable muktitudes of Martyrs, in thoſe 
Ao and painful torments that were in- 
fficted on N 1 cannot - conceive. a 
man placed in the; burning iron chair at 
Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries 
-of a crouded Achphitheatre, and ſtill 
keeping luis ſeat; or ſtretched 8 'a 
grate of iron, |. over coals of fire, and 
breathing out: his ſoul among the exqui- 


ne ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execu- 


tion rather than renounce his religion, 
'or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such trials 


1 and able to over- bear duty, rea- 


ere faith, ' conviftion, Nay, and. the moſt 
| A 


"tbe Chriſtian Religion. y 
abſolute. certainty» of a future ſtate. Hu- 
manity, unaſſiſted in an OY 
manner, muſt have ſhaken off the 
ſent preſſure, and haue delivered” j i 
out 4 ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, ' by any 
2 that could have been ſuggeſted to 
We can eaſily imagine, that many 
rſons, in ſo good a cauſe, might have 
down their liwes at the gibbet, the 
Kale, or the block 2 But to expire lei- 
ſurely among the moſt exquiſite cortures, 
when they might come out of them, 

even by a mental reſervation, or an by- | 
pocriſy that was not without a poſſibi- 
1 dens followed by NN and 
forgiveneſs, has ſomething in it ſo far 
beyond the force and natural ſtrength of 
mortals, «that one cannot but think there 
vas ſome miraculous e to fi 
% the ſufferer. $a. Sarge 12577 
2 V. We find the Church of Smyrna, in 
its admirable: letter, which gives an ac- 
count of the death of Poꝶycurp their be- 
Joved Biſhop, mentioning the cruel tor- 
ments of other early Martyrs for Chris- 
(tianity, are of opinion, that our Saviour 
_ by them in a viſion, and perſonal 

3 2 with them to give them 

e and comfort, en de ge” 


| lartyrs and en were engaged, 
when they . paſſed through ſuch new in 
ventions and varieties of pain, as tired their 
3 E eee 
whether under ſuch acute and lingering 
tortures he could ſtill have held faſt his 
— ee his faith to 

wit a pernatur aſſiſtante 
of ſome kind or other. yo: — part, 
eee It was not an unac- . 
141 44 "ONE! 
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| countable in a ſingle man, or 
in any particular ſet of men, in ſome en- 
traordinary juncture; but that there were 


multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of 
different. countries and conditions, was 


VI. It is certain, he the ebe whe 
EW of the primitive Chriſtians had 
2 great ſhare in * converſion of thoſe 
Jeamed' Pa gans, who lived in the ages of 
rob int which with ſome intervals 
and abatements laſted near 300 years af- 
ter our Saviour. Faſtin. Martyr, Teriuk 
tian, Lactantius, Arnobius and others, tell 
us, that this firſt of all alarmed their curt- 
oſity; rouſed their attention, and made 
them ſeriouſly inquilitive into the nature 
of that religion, . could endue the 


mind with ſo much ſtrength, and over- ; 


| came the fear of death, nay, fs 
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neſt deſire of it,: though it appt 
all its errors. This they 
been eff 2 — ae 
Phitoſophers;: whom: they: hadithorough: 
_ #Rudied, and who had bern 


gt this great point. The ſight of theſe 


dying and tormented Martyrs engaged 
them to fearch into the hiſtory and doc- 
trines of him fur whom they ſuffered. 
The more they: ſearched; che more they 
were convinced till their conviction gre 
ſo ſtrong, that they themſelves embrã 


* 


the ſame truths, and either actually laid 
down their lives, or were always in a 

readineſs to do 1 its rather bo Hope from 
e Ionia 
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Ul. . their. Being Prefeewed. for their 15 


religion . 
W. On their preaching the. Gabe 1 40 
I naions ;, (1 Howe 
V. 'On the defiruflion "of Jeruſalem, 4nd 
ruin of the "Jewiſh. cone. 
VI, Theſe: arguments ſtrengthened by en 


ä IE 70 of thoſe, extraordinary 
means, of great uſe to the learn- 
d, and inquiſitive Pagans of the three 

firſt Centuries... for, evincing, the truth of 
the hiſtory. of ee was the com- 
pletion of ſuch prophecies as are recorded 
of him in the Ewangeliſts. They could 
not indeed ſorm any arguments from 
what he. foretold, and was fulfilled dyr- 
ing his life, becauſe both the rophecy 
and the completion, were ovet. before 
they were dubhlhed by the Evangeliſts; 
though, as Origen obſerves, what end 
could there be in forging ſome of theſe. 
predictions, as that of St. Peter's deny- 
ing his maſter, and all his Diſciples for- 
faking: him in the greateſt extremity, 
which reflects 10 much ſname on the 
great Apoſtle, and on all his companions? 
n but a ſtrict adherence to truth, 


and 


et, .Ongen's An. | 5 


| for a teſtimony ag 


men "ſhould be Aa before Kings 


1 


62 The EWA s 7 
and to matters of fact, could. have 
prompted the Evangeliſts to relate à cir- 
 eumftance ſo. diſadvantageous to their 
Own reputation; as. that Father has yell 
_ obſerved. 

II. But to purſue his fellerions on this 
ſubject. There are predictions of our Sa- 
viour recorded by the Evangeliſts, which 
were not completed till after their deaths, 
and had no likelihood of being ſo, when 
a 2 were pronounced by our © bleſſed Sa- 
Such was that wonderful notice 
beg 8 them, that W e be brought 
before Governors and for his fake, 
ie and the Gen- 
tiles, Mat. x. 28. with the other like 
8 by e he foretold that 
| 1 were e be pleated,” Is 
there pr other doctrine in the world, 
ſays this Father, whoſe followers are 

puniſhed? Can the enemies of Chrift ſay, 

that he knew his opinions were falſe 5 | 
-impious, and that therefore he might 
well conjecture and foretel what 5 
be the treatment of thoſe perſons who. 
ſhould embrace them? ſyppoſing his doc- 
trines were really fuch, why ſhould this 
be the ence 7 ? what likelihood that 


and 


791 e's att Religion. 63 
and Governors for opinions and tenets 


of any kind, [when hi never nppenl | 
even to the | Epicurzans, Who y 
denied a Providence; nor to the Peri- 
pateties themſelves, who laughed at the 
prayers and ſacrifices which were made 
to the [Divinity ? Are there any but the | 
© Chriſtians, who, according to this pre- 
diction of our Saviour, being brought 
1 Kings and Governors for bis ſake, 
to their lateſt gaſp of breath, 
75 by their reſpective Judges to renounce 
hriſtianity, and to procure their liberty 
and reſt, by offering the ſame ſacrifices, 
TY raking the fame oaths that, others 
III. Conſider: the time when our Sa- 
voor 70 may thoſe words, Mat. x. 
boſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, 
| 15 will I confeſs alſo before my Faber 
wobich'1s in Heaven: But whoſoever ſhall de- 
nm me are men, him will J alſo deny be- 
2 Father which is in Heaven. Had 
| him ot 


after this manner; - 
les were under no 


faid within rourſelf, If theſe ſpeec 
rfus are true, and if according to bis 


1 Governors and yy under- 
„ 
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take to ruin and deſtroy thoſe os. 
- ſhall profeſs themſelves his diſciples, we, 
with believe nor only that he is a Pro- 
| but that, he. bas received power 
from God ſufficient to preſerve and pro- 
pagare his. religion; and _ he .would 
never talk in ſuch a peremptory 
couraging manner, were 

that he was able to ſubdue the mol. pow- 

erful oppoſition, - that could be made a- 

gin: the faith ne. doetrine which he 

N Wh 3g 0 

IV. Who is —. fruck? with: min: 
one when he repreſents to bimſelf o our 
Saviour at that time foretelling, that his 
Goſpel ſhould be preached in all the 
world, for à witneſs unto. all? nations, or 
as Origen (who, rather quotes the ſenſe 
than the, words) 1. — for 1 8 
tion ro Kings an e, When at 
ſame time he finds 5 his Goſpel h 
accordingly been preached to Greeks. and | 
Barbarians, to the learned and to the ig 
norant, and that there is no quality or 
condition of life able to; exempt r 
from kb eng e be define of e 

As for us, ſays e rea great Author, in a) 
— part 955 is book againſt. ear, 
2 en 2M! ſee. every day tho e events 
* "MF 
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v accompl Which our Sa- 
. at ſo — AHiſtance: 
„That his Goſpel is preached -im all the 
„ world; Mat. xxiv. 14. That his Diſci- 
<< ples go and teach alb nations; Mat! 
% xxvili e reins thoſe, wii har 
. ceived his doctrine, are brought for 
his ſake before Governors, and before 
Kings, Mat. x. 18. we are filled with 
% admiration, and our faith in him is con- 
« firmed more and more What clearer 
and ſtronger proofs can Celſus ask _ 
the truth ot What he; ſpoke ?? . 
V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with bear 
ſtrength on that wonderful prediction of 
our Saviour concerning the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, pronounced at a time, as 
he obſerves, when there was no likeli- 
hood nor appearance of it. I his has 
been taken notice of, and inculcared by 
ſo many others, chat I ſhall refer you to 
what this Father has ſaid on the ſubject 
in the firſt book againſt Celſus. And as 
to the accompliſhment of this remark- 


able prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that. 
whoever reads the accounts given us bß 
Joſephus: without knowing his character, 
and compares it with what our Saviour 
ſoretold, would think the hiſtorian * 


66 mn bf. 


been a-Chriſtian, and that be had nothing g 
elle in view, but to achat the event to the 


N Teer quit this kead wichout NY 
ing notice, that Origen would ſtill have 
triumphed more in the foregoing argu- 
menta, had he lived an age longer, to have 
ſeen che Roman Emperors, and all their 
Governors and provinces, ſubmittin 
themſelves: to the - eee 

e in its profeſſion, as many Kings 
| - L till place their relation 


© Chriſt at the head of their titles. | 
How much greater confirmation of 
his faith would he have received, be 


he ſeen our Saviour's prophecy 
good in the: deſtruction of the Temple, 
and the diſſolution of the Jetasſb cecono- 
my, when Jets and Pagans: united all 
their endeavours under Julian the 
ſtate, to baffle: and falſify the prediction ? 
The great preparations that were made 
for re- building the temple, with the hur- 
ricane, earthquake, and eruptions of fire, 
that deſtroyed the work, and terrified 
thoſe:employed in the attempt from pro- 
ceeding in it, are related by many hifto- 
rians of the ſame age, and the ſubſtance 
* ne both by: Pagan and 
K. TFewiſo 
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E. Zammath-David. The learned Chry- 
| foſtome, in a, ſermon. againſt the Few, 


«writers, as Ammann Marcellinus - 


tells them this fact was then freſn in the 


memories even of their young men, that 
it happened but twenty years ago, and 
E n. 4 he. till fre. 
of where might 

FP of it EO ons that 
work, from. which the Jews deſiſted in 


us, chat aſter our Saviour's prophecy a- 
gainſt it, the temple could not be pre- 
ſerved ſrom the ſſing over it, 
by all the care of Dans, who would fan 
prevented its deſtruction, and that 


more literally 


upon another. | 
The ancient Chriſtians weve ſeeming 
u. perſuaded of the force of ee 


ediction, that not one: one: ſhould be 5 8 


> 4 
* " 
C , 
4 
, 


the face of the earth, ventures to aſſure 
them with a face ot confidence, that they 


| Gs truth! and vital 
withſtanding it was 


/ 


FY . 


and upon their children, for the treat- 
ment which the! Metab” had received at 
cheir hands, chat they did not doubt; but 


would always remain an abandoned 
chiſperſed people, an hiſſing and an 
the nations, as they 
are to this day. In hort, chat they. * 


loſt cheir peculiagity of being God's pe 


which was now transferred to 3 


body of Chriſtians, ang wich preſerved 
the Church of Chriſt among all the con- 
flicts, difficulties! and «perſecutions, Fin 
Which it was engaged; as it had pre- 
— the. Zewyſb government ad Gco- 


for ſo many Ties, whilſt it had the 
principle 1 in it, not- 
frequently in dan- 
ger of being utterly aboliſhed and de- 


ſttroyed. "Origen, im his fourth book a- 
gainſt Ceſus, mentioning 
out of Feruſalem, the — n to which 
their worſhip was annexed," deprived of 


their being caſt 


their temple and farrifion; their religious 
rites and ſolemnities, and ſcattered over 


would never be re-eſtabliſhed,” ſince wy 
had committed that horrid crime again 
_ Saviour of the world. This ad 


the Cihan Re 69 
bold aſſertion in the good man, who 
knew how his people had been fo won- 
derfully re-eſtabliſhed in former times, 
when they were almoſt "ſwallowed up, 
and in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſola- 

tion, as in their deliverance out of the 
Babyloniſbd captivity, and the oppreſſions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew 

that within leſs than a hundred years be- 
fore his own time, the Jews had made 
ſuch a powerful effort for their re- eſta- 
bliſnment under Barchocab, in the - reign. 


of Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman 


empire. But he founded his opinion on 


: - 


a ſure word of prophecy, and on the pu- 


nifhment they had ſo juſtly incurred; 


and we find, by a long experience of 


1500 years, that he was not miſtaken, 
nay, that his opinion gathers ſtrength 
daily, ſince the Fews are now at a greater 


diſtance from any probability of fuch a 


re-eſtabliſhment, than On were n 
e wrote. | 
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I. The tives Fn arſine ans of bas 


tory a vg av as, aa 
1 Inbei / religion. A 
| u The change and reformation of their 
- Manners. 


the learned Pagans. _ 


of our Saviour's life and hiſtory. 


V. The Jewiſh prophectes of our Saviour, 
\ an argument '} r the beatbens belief: 
VII. . Pur jacd. 

1 ;ERE 8 tee a 


the Three firſt centuries, for ſat] 

them in the truth of our Saviaur's hiſto- 
ry, which I might have flung under one 
of the foregoing heads; but as it is ſo 
ſhining a particular, and does ſo much 
| honour to our religion, I ſhall make a 
diſtin& article of it, and only conſider it 


with ng to the __ 1 am upon: 
I mean 


I. This hoked: upon as ſupernatural I 
Iv. And ftirengthened the 2 bias 


joyed by the ned Pagens' of 


2 — 
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1 meh"the"livts and manners of thoſe 
holy men, Who believed in Chrift durin 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 1 ſhout 
be thought to advance a paradox, ſhould 
J affirm that there were more Chriſtians 
in the world, during thoſe times of per- 
ſecution, than therè are at © preſent in 
theſe which we call the flouriſhing times 
of Chriſtianity. But this will be found 
an indiſputable truth, if we form our 
calculation. upon the opinions which pre- 
vailed in thoſe days, Mie every one who 
lives in the habitual practice of any vo- 
luntary fin, actually cuts himſelf off from 
the benefits and profeſſion of*Chriſtianity, 
and whatever he may call himſelf, is in 


reality no Chriſtian, nor ought to be 


eſteemed as ſuch. wn 
II. In the times we are now ſurveying, 
the Chriſtian religion ſhowed its full 
force and efficacy on the minds of men, 
and by many examples demonſtrated what 
great and generous ſouls. it was capable 
of producing. It exalted and refined its 
N to a very high degree of per- 
fection, and ſet them far above the plea- 
ſures, and even the pains, of this life. It 
ſtrengthened the infirmity, and broke the 
fierceneſs of —— nature. It lifted up 
N — 


Cr 
* 
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the minds of the ignorant to the know- 
ledge and worſhip of him that made 
them, and inſpired the vicious with a 


rational 0 a ſtrict purity of heart, | 


and an unbounded. love to their fellow- 
creatures. In proportion as it ſpread 
through the world, it ſeerned to change 
mankind into another f pecies of Beings. 


No ſooner was a convert initiated into 


it, but by an eaſy figure he became a 
New Man, and both acted and looked 
upon himſelf as one regenerated and born 


a ſecond time into another Ate of exiſ- 


NCE. 
III. It is not my buſineſs to + more 


articular in the accounts of - primitive 
hriſtianity, which have been exhibited. 
ſo well by others, but rather to obſerve, 
that the Pagan converts, of whom I am 
now ſpeaking, mention this great refor- 
mation, of thoſe who had been the great- 
eſt ſinners, with that ſudden and ſur- 


priſing change which it made in the lives 


of the moſt profligate, as having ſome- 
thing in it ſupernatural, miraculous, and 


more than human. Origen repreſents this 
in the Chriſtian. religion, as no. 
leſs wonderful than that of curing the 
lame and blind, or cleanſing the leper. 
j os 
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| Many others repreſent it in the ſame light, 
and looked upon it as an argument that 


to honeſt and learned cad, Boca but ol 
confirming them in the belief of our 8a 
viour's hiſtory, when they ſaw multitudes 
of virtuous men daily forming, themſelves 
upon his example, animated by his pre- 


cepts, and actuated by that ſpirit which 
he had promiſed to ſend 1 0 his Dif- 
eps. 


V. But I find no argument made a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of theſe 
eminent Pagan converts, for ſtrengthen- 
ing their faith in the hiſtory of our Sa 


viour, than the redictions relating to 


him in thoſe old prophetic writings, 
which were depoſited among the hands | 
of the erode": enemies to Chriſtianity, 


and owned by them to have been extant 
many ages before his appearance. The 


learned heathen converts were aſtoniſhed 
to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Saviour's 
life publiſhed hefore he was born, and to 
find that the oa 4; Bs and Prophets, 

3 in. 


*# 


the promiſed Meſf 
al 


ing travelled through 


% The Ev1DENQzs of 
in their accounts of the Meſſiah, differed 


only in point of time, the one foretellin 


what . ſhould happen to him, and the 
pther deſcribing thoſe very. particulars as 

what had actually hap WO ws This our 

Saviour himſelf was aſs to make uſe 

of as the ſtrongeſt 5 of his being 

and without it 

hardly have reconciled his Diſci- 

ples to the ignominy of his, death, as in 


that remarkable paſſage which mentions 
his converſation with the two 8. el 
uke 


on the day of his reſurrection. St 
xiv 13. to the end. 

VI. The heathen converts after  hav- 
all human learn- 

ing, and fortified their minds with the 
knowledge of arts and ſciences, were par- 
ticularly qualified to examine theſe pro- 
phecies with great care and impartiality, 
and without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. 
If the Jews on the one fide put an unna- 
tural interpretation on theſe prophecies, 


to evade the force of them in their con- 
 troverſies with the Chriſtians ; or if the 
_ Chriſtians on the other fide over-{trained 


ſeveral paſſages in their applications of 


them, as it often happens among men of 


the beſt ** when Kn 


— 2 
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are e with any conſideration that 
bears a more than ordinary weight with 
it: The. learned heathens may be looked 
upon as Neuters in the matter, when all 
theſe prophecies were new to them, and 
their education had left the interpreta - 
tion of them free and indifferent. Be- 
ſides theſe learned men among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, knew how the Jews, 
who ; eded Our Saviour, inter- 

preted predictions, ' and the ſeveral 
marks by which they acknowledged the 
Meſiah would be diſcovered, and how 
thoſe of the Jewiſh Doctors who ſuc- 
ceeded him, had deviated from the inter- 
pretations and doctrines of their forefa- 
thers, on purpoſe to ſtifle their own con- 
viction. | 
VII. This ſet of arguments had there- 
feds an invincible force wich thoſe Pa- 
gan Philoſophers who: became. Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their writings. 
They could not disbelieve our Saviour's 
hiſtory, which ſo exactly agreed with 
every thing that had been written. of him 
many ages before his birth, nor doubt of 
thoſe circumſtances being fulfilled in 
him, which could not be true of any 
Pay that lived in the world beſides 
4 E 4 * him- 


been ſtole from their converſation wi 
Jews, or from the peruſal of theſe whe 
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himſelf. This wrouglit the greateſt con 
fuſion in the unbelieving Jews 


and the 

greateſt conviction in che "Gentiles, wr who 
with aſtoniſhment of- 

met with in this new 


theſe truths t 


magazine of learting which was 
-A 


to them, and carry pen en w 
think — excellent doctrine _ 
had met with among Pagan per ne yr 


ings, wich, * had in boy? euſtodye 
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$BOT. * | 
of Gon, and bis tributes. 


| "Ou mare & terras wariiſque mundum 

Temperat horis : 

1 Dude nil majus generatur ipſo, : 
Me c viget quicquam. fimile aut 22 . | 


TT IMONIDES = ask'd! 

of 4 by Dionyſius the tyrant what - 16 
? Cod was, deſired a day's time 

AUK ov] to conſider of it. before he 
—macde his reply. When the 

day was. expired, he defired two. days; 

N and afterwards,. inſtead of returning his 

8 anſwer, . demanded. ſtill double the time 

to conſider of it. This great. poet and 
philoſopher, the more ＋ contemplated 


the nature of the Deity, found. that he 
E __- waded: 
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waded but the more 00 of his depth ; 
that he loſt himſelf in the thought, 
an end of it, 

If we conſider the idea which wiſe 
men, by.the light of reafon, have framed 
of the Divine Being, it amounts to this : 


That he has in him 7 ** perfection of 
a ſpiritual nature; and 
notion of any kind of ſpiritual perfection 


ince we have no 


but what we diſcover in our own fouls, 
we join Infinitude to each kind of theſe 


| dare and what is a faculty in an 


uman foul, becomes an attribute in God. 
We exiſt in place and time, the Divine 


Being fills the immenſity of ſpace with 


his Ara, and inhabits eternity. Me 


are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little 
knowledge, the Divine Being is Almigh- 


ty and Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding 


Infinity to any kind of perfection we en- 
A jor, and by joining all theſe Ane 
kin 


ds of perfections in one Being, 


form our Idea of the great Sovereign. of 
Din 


Though every one who thinks muſt 


| © have made this obſervation, I ſhall x 
; = Mr. Lackes authority to the Le 


, out of his eſſay on human un- 


N fer anding, + eh we Examine the Idea 
Fs + K © we | 
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* we have of | the | | incomprehenſible ſu- 
« 'preme Being, we ſhall find that we 
complex ideas we have both of God 
and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the 
© {imple ideas we receive from reflection: 


© 9. g. having, from what we experiment 


in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence- 
© and duration, of knowledge and power, 
of pleaſure, and happineſs, and of ſe- 
© veral other qualities and powers, which. 


© it is better to have, than to be with-- 
out; when we would frame an idea 
© the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme- 
© Being,. we enlarge every one of theſe 


„with our idea of infinity, and fo. put- 


4 
* 


© ting them together make our complex: 
B i ii = 
It is not injpoſſible that there may be 
many kinds of ſpiritual perfection, beſides 
thoſe which are lodged in an human ſoul;. 
but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have 
ideas of an kinds of PCC, except 
thoſe of which we have ſome ſmall rays and 


ſhort imperfect ſtrokes in ourſelves. It 
would be therefore a very high preſump- 
tion to determine whether the ſupreme 
Being has not many more Attributes than 
thoſe which. enter into, bur ä 


come by it the fame. way, ; and that the 


z 
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of him. This is certain, that if. there: 
be any kind of ſpiritual perfection Which. 
is not marked out in an human foul, it 
belongs in its _— to the Divine N- 
ture. | 
Several eminent Philoſophers Me ima- 
gined that the foul, in her ſeparate ſtate, 
may have new faculties ſpringing. up in. 
her, which ſhe is not capable of exerting, 
during her preſent union with the body ;, 
and whether theſe faculties may not cor- 
reſpond with other attributes in the 155 
vine Nature, and open to us hereafter 
new matter of wonder and adoration, we 
are altogether ignorant. This, as I have 
ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that 
the Sovereign Being, the great Author of 
Nature has in him all poſſible perfection, 
as well in kind as in degree; to ſpeak ac- 
cording to our methods of conceiving. I 
ſhall only add under this head, that when 
we have raiſed our notion of this infinite 
Being as high as it is poſſible for the mind 
of man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort 
of what he really is. There is no end 
of his greatneſs : The moſt exalted creature 
he has made, is only capable of adoring it, 
none but himſelf can riod Ab 
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The advice of the fon of Sirach is ve- 


ry juſt and ſublime in this light. By bis 
4 all” things conſiſt. Je may ſpeak 
much, and yet come ſhort : wherefore in ſum, 


he is all. How ſball we be able to magnify 


um For be is great above all bis works. 


The Lord is terrible and very great; and 


marvellous in bis power, When you glorify 
4 Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for 
eben yet will be far exceed. And when you 


exalt bim, put farth all your ftrength, and 


be not weary ; for you can neuer go fa 
enough. Who hath ſeen bim, that be migbt- 
tell us? And who can magnify Bim as be is ? 


There are yet hid greater things. than theſe be, 


for we 753. ſeen but a few of bis. works, 
1 have here only conſidered the Su- 


preme Being by Ike light of reaſon and 


philoſophy. If we 5 8 fee him in all 
the wonders of his mercy. we muſt have 
recourſe to revelation,  w hich ' repreſents 
bim to us, not only as müinitely great 


and 


juſt in his diſpenſations towards man. 
But as this is a theory which falls under 
every one's conſideration, tho* indeed it 
can never be fufficiently conſidered; | 1 
ſhall here only take notice of that habi- 
rok} "wry and veneration which we 

1 ought 


glorious, but as infinitely good and: 


. 
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ought to pay to this Almighty. Being. 
e ol n ref e with 
the thought of him, and annihilate our 
ſelves before him in the Contemplation 
of sur own. worthleſſneſs, and of his tran- 
frendent excellency and perfection. T This 
would imprint. in our minds ſuch a. con- 
Kant and uninterrupted awe and venera- 
tion, as that which I : 


ast ich I am, here recommend- 
ing, and Which is in realiey 4 Kind of In- 
ceflant prayer, and reaſonable humiliation 
of the Ha before him. who made it. 

This would effectually kill in, us all 
the little ſeeds of pride, vanity and felf- 
conceit, which are a | 


»# 


which are apt to ſhoot up in 
the minds of -ſuch whoſe thoughts fam 
more on thoſe comparative advantages 
which they enjoy over ſome of their fel- 
 low-ereatures, than on that infinite dif- 


tance which is placed between them and 


4 


the ſupreme model of all perfection. It 


5 


would likewiſe quicken our defifes and en- 


deavours of uniting ourſelves to uin by 
: - | =" « „* ; Ad 14.4 41 1 „ 
all the acts of religion and virtue. 
Such an habitual homage to the ſupreme 
Being would, in a particular manner, baniſh: 
from among us that prevailing impiety 
3 at r „ f 4 | = A. PLL a 
of uſing his name on the molt trivial 


E find 


occaſions. 
. a 7 : A 
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1 find the following paſſage in an ex- 
| * fermion, preached at the funeral of 
a gentleman who was an honour to = 
bey and a more diligent as well as 
ſueceſsful into the works of na- 
ture, — any other our nation has ever 
produced. "He had the profoundeſt ve- 
* neration for the great God of heaven 
6 5-000 earth, that I have ever obſerved in 
any perſon. The very name of God 
© * never mentioned by him without a: 
pauſe and a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe ; 
ile which, one that knew him moft par- 
© ticutarly above twenty years, has told 
t me; that he was ſo exact, that he does 
- © not remember to have obſerved him once: | 
to fail init“ 
Every one knows the veneration which 
was paid by the Je to a name fo 
wonderful and holy. They would not let 
it enter even into their religious diſcourſes. 
What can we then think of thoſe who 
make uſe of ſo tremendous à name in the 
ordinary expreſſions of their anger, mirth, 
and moſt impertinent paſſions? Of thoſe 
- who admit it into the moſt familiar que- 
tions and aſſertions, ludierous phraſes and 
works of humour? Not to mention 18 
— Wala it by ſolemn perjuries? —_ 


84 M God, and his Attributes, 
would be an affront to reaſon to endeavour 
to ſet forth the horror. and profaneneſ of 
ſuch a practice. The, very mention of it 
| it ſufficiently. to 1 in whom 
| the light of nature, not to ſay religion, is 
not . eber N 5111 
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— Den namque ire fer omnes © 
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Was zetterdey [rs Het d © 7 
in the open fields, till the 8 in- 
E fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed 
| with all the; richneſs and- variety 
5 colours which appeared in 8 
ern parts of heaven: In 
they faded away and went out, — 
ſtars and planets appeared. one after ano- 
ther, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The. blueneſs of the Ather was 
Ne wh beightened and enlivened by 
the 1p of the year, and by the rays. 
of all thoſe luminaries. that paſſed thro* 
it. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt beau- 
tiful white. To complete the ſcene, the 
full moon roſe at length. in that. clouded 
adage which Milton. takes notice of, 
and e e den. picture of 


nature, 
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nature, which was more 1 „ and 
diſpoſed among ſofter nights, than that 
Which che ful had befote diſcovered tb us. 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking 
in cher brightneſs,” and taking her pro- 
greſs among the conſtellations, a — 
roſe in he dan I believe: very | 
perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and 
contemplative natures. David bimſelf 
fell into it in that reflexion, ben I con- 
Jider\ the heavens the work of thy fingers, | 
the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt or- 
dained; 'what' is man tht thou art mindful 
of bim, and the ſon of man that tbou re- 
you bim 1 In the ſame manner when 
conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, 
or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of 
ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, 
with thoſe innumerable ſets of 3 
or worlds, which were moving round 
88 2 — E ſtill enlar- 
gend the idea, and ſuppoſed another hea- 
ven of ſuns and worlds riſing ftilb above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe: till 
: es ſuperior fitmament of 
uminaries, are planted at ſo a 
a diſtance, that they — oi 


y may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former, as the ſtars do 
a6: _ 18 whilſt 1 purſued this 


thought, 


little inſigni 
ſelf bore: amidft the immenfity of God's 
works. noo ods Pagiy wrt ag 46k 
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ſelves. | We ſee many Hars by the help 


0 far, that he does: not think it impoſſi 


88 07 Gong n hit eee 


thought, I could not but reflect on that 
ficant figure which I my 


Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
t of the croationy! with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 


utterly extinguiſned and annihilated; 


they would not be miſſed more than a 
grain of ſand upon the ſoa· ore. The 
ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo enceedingly lit 


tle in compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce malce a lan in the crea» 
tion. The chaſm would be impercepti- 
ble to an eye, that could take in the 


whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from 
one end of the creation to the other; as 
fible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in 


ur es hereafter, or or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted than our · 


of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 


with our naked eyes ; and the: finer our 


teleſcopes are, the more ſtil are our dif 
coveries. Huygrnius carries this thought 


ble there may be ſtars whoſe light is not 


yet travelled down to us ſinoe cheir firſt 


| mg There in no queſtion, bur the 
MgO univerſe. 


wy 
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univerſe, has certain bounds ſet to it; but 


when we. conſider that it 35 the work of 
infinite power, prompt by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert 
el in, how- can our ine any: 
bounds to it? 
Too return een to my firſt hu 4 
could not but look upon myſelf Sith 
ſecret. horror, as a Being that was not 
worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had 
ſo great n care and fuper- 
intendency. I was afraid of being over- 
looked amidſt the immenſity of nature, 
and loſt among that infinite variety of crea- 
tures, . which in all probability ſwarm 
through all ale . n. of 
Matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from. this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered: that it 
' took its riſe from thoſe narrow concep- 
tions, Which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourſelyes/ can- 
not attend to many different objects at 
the fame. time. If we are careful to in - 
ſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe 
neglect others. T This imperfection which 
we obſerve in ourſelves, is an impetfec- 
tion that cleaves in ſome degree to crea- 
tum of the 12 2 as they 
are” 
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fome-. meaſure 
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are Creatures, - is, Beings of finite 
and limited natures. The preſence of 
every created Peing is confined to a cer- 

tain. meaſure" of ſpace, and 'conſequently 
his” obſervation; is ſtinted to a certain 
number of objects. The ſphere in which 
we move, and act, and underſtand, is of 
a wider circumferetice to' one creature 
than another; according as we riſe one 
above another in the ſcale of exiſtence. 


But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has 


its circumference. When therefore we 


reflect on the divine nature, we are ſo 


uſed and accuſtomed to this it ion 
in ourſelves, un we cannot orbear in 
it to him in 
wee there is no ſhadow of imperfec- 
Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that 
his. e are infinite, but the 


poor- 
neſs of our conceptions is ſuch, that it can- 

not forbear ſetting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, till our reaſon comes a- 


8 ſuccour, and throws down all 


judices which riſe in us una- 
** natural to aha! mind of 


ey $427 9 i ET 


We ſhall thereſies: utterly entinguify 
this melancholy thought, of our being 
. by our maker, in the multi- 


Phe 
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Plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe Objects among which he ſeems to 
25 ince antly employed, if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is Omnipre- 
Ti, 1 5 in the ſecond, that he is Gm. | 
niſcient. 
If we n * in bis Omnipre- | 
ſence : -His Being paſſes through, actuates, 
and ſupports the whole Frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made, 
that is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo 
inconſiderable, which be does not effen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within 
the ſubſtance of every Being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimate- | 
ly preſent to it, as that Being is to it- 
ſelf. It would be an imperfection in him, 
were he able fo remove out of one place 
into another, or to withdraw himſelf from 
any thing he has created, or from any 
18 of that ſpace which is diffuſed and 

ad abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to 
2 k of him in the language of the old 

hiloſopher, he is a Being whoſe center 
is every where, and his circumference no 

| where. | 
In the ſecond place, he is Omniſcient- 
as _ as Omnjpreſent. His e 
indeed 


[ 
| | 
| 
' 
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bitation of the Almighty : 
and moſt ' exalted way of conſidering this 


* 
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idee "neceſſarily and ' naturally \ flows 


from his Sue he cannot but 


be conſtions of every motion that ariſes 


in the whole material world, which he 
thus effencially peryades, and of every 


thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every patt of which he is thus 


intimately united. © Several moraliſts have 
confidered the creation as the temple of 


God, which he ,has built with his own 
hands, and, Which is filled with his pre- 


ſence! Others have conſidered infinite 


ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the ha- 
But the nobleſt 


infinite ſpace is that f Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who” calls it the Senſorium of the God- 


head. Brutes and men have their Senſo- 


riola, or little Senſoriums, by which they 


An of the preſence and perceive the 


tons of a. few objects, that lie conti- 
guous to them Their knowledge and 
obſervation turns within a very - narrow 


circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
Db "ty and know every thing in which 


refides, infinite ſpace gives room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an 
organ to Omni Clence, 


\ 


Were 


1 nme r 
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Were the ſoul ſeparate, from the bo- 


dy, and wich one glance of thought 
ſhould... ſtart beyond the bounds af the 


creation, ſhould. it fer millions of years 


continue its progreſs through infinite 
ſpace with the ſame actwiey, it would 
till End itfelf within che embrace of its 


Creator, and encompaſſed round with the 
immenſity of the Godhead. Whilſt we 


are in the body, he is not leſs preſent 
with” us, becauſe he is concealed from 
ug, O that I tue where I migbt find bim | 
ſays Jab. Bebold I go forward, but he is 
= there ; and batkward but I cannot per- 
ceive him. :1Onthe left hand, where he does 
work: but ] tant bebold bim: he bidetb 
himſelf an the right hand, that I cannot ſee 
him. In ſhort,: #eaſon as well as revela- 
tion aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us, notwitbſtanding he 1 * undiſoober. 
ed by s. GS 
In this canſideration- of God Almigh-' 
ty” s Omnipreſence and Omniſcience every 
uncomfortable; thought vaniſhes. He 
cannot but regard every thing that has 
being; + eſpecially ſuch of his creatures 
who fear they are nat regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to 
that anxiety of heart in particular, which is 
3 apt 
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apt to trouble them on this occaſion : 
For; as it is impoſſible he ſhould over- 


confident that he regards, with an eye of 


mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recom- 
mend themſelves to his notice, and in an 
unfe | ty 
 felyes/unworthy that” he ſhould be mindful 
" ofoctiiin} ee Jer e 
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ed humility of heart think them- 
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ſtant, you had occaſion to confider 


the Ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the 


ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent 


to every thing, he cannot but be atten- 
tie to every thing, and privy to all the 


modes and parts of its exiſtence; or, in 
other words, that his Omniſcience and 


Omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run to- 


gether through the whole infinitude of 
ſpace. This conſideration might furniſſi 
us with many incentives to devotion and 
motives to morality; but as this ſubject 


has been handled by ſeveral excellent wri- 
ters, I ſhall conſider it in a light where- 
in I have not ſeen it placed by others, 


Pop, 
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Eirft, How diſconſolate is the condition = 
of an. intellectual. Being who is thus 
preſent with his Maker, but at the fame 
time receives no- extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from this his 125 
Secondy, How deplorable "a LY 
dition of an intellectual Being who feels 
no other effects from this his prefence but 
FF Ony: rye: AKT: ARG 22-" 


nation. . 
Ir 22 che conticowak, 


_ Thirdh, How happy 
that intellectual Being, who is ſenſible of 
his. Maker's preſence, ſrom cha ſecret ef- | 
fects of his mercy and foving-kindneſs! | 
Fin, how diſconſolate is the l 
on of an ſhtellectual who is thus: 
preſent with his Maker, but at 9 5-46 
time receives no extraordinary . 
TOY e from this his preſence! E- 
FF of matter is actuated by 
this A Thee y Being which paſſes W 44 | 
it. vens Kev the mr the ſtars 
1 move and gravitate by vir- 
tue of this great prin within them. | 
All the dead parts of nature are | 
rated by the - preſence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their "_ 
tive qualities. The "nana inſtincts, in 
the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 
and 1 mV” the ſeveral ends which 
arc 
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reeable to them, by this divine 


E Man only, Who does not- co. 


operate with this 5 Spirit, and is un- 
attentive to his preſence, receives none 


perfective of his nature, and neceſſary to 
his well-being. The divinity is. With 


gion, as as if there were no God in the 


world. It is indeed impoſſible for an in- 


finite Being to remove himſelf from any 


of his creatures, but though he cannot 


withdraw his eſſence from us, which 


would argue an imperfection in him, he 
can withdraw from us all the joys and 


: cC)egtſolations of it. His preſence OY” 
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| haps be | neceſſary to ſupport us in our 
>exiſtence';''but the may leave this our ex- 
iſtence to itlelf, © with regard to its ha 
pineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 


may caſt us away from his preſerice, an 855 
5 0 


take his holy Spirit from us. This 
to make us open our hearts to all thoſe 


ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; eſpecially ben we conſi- 


of 


of thoſe advantages from it, which are 


him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without reli- 


conſideration one would think ſufficient 


infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are 


"ou OE T ho * condition 
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of an intellectual Being, who feels no o- 
ther effects from his Maker's preſence, 
bur ſuch as d from divine wrath, and” 
indignation/ 106 N Jr 25 be” 5 

We may aſfbre ourſelves chat tine W | 
Author of nature will not/always be as 
one, with is indifferent to any of his crea- - 
tures. Thoſe WhO will not feel him in 
his love, will be ſure at length to feel 
him in his diſpleaſure. And how dread- 
ful is che condition. of that creature, HE 
is only ſeniible of the Being of his Crea- 
tor by what he ſuffers from him! He is) 
as eſſentially preſent in hell as in heaven, 
but the inhabitants of, thoſe accurſed * 
places behold him only in his wrath, and 
ſhrink within the flames to conceat them | 
ſel ves from hin Ir is not in the power 
of imagination to conceive the fearful 12 | 
fects of Omnipotence incenſedt. 

But I ſhall only conſider the wretched- 
neſß of an intallechrals Being, who, in this 
life, lies under the diſpleaſure f him. 
that at all times and in all places is inti- 
mately united with him. He is able to 
diſquiet the ſoul,” and vex it in all its 
faculties. He qan hinder any of the great- 
eſt comforts of life from- refreſhing uy,” 
and give an edge to every ont of its 
ſlighteſt calamities. Who, then can ber 

8 | F | / the | 


at | 
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HH —ways ſexs 


| | his metcy and loying-kindneſs, .. 


of it, or of feeling it only in dene 
How pathetic 'is that e 2 

Fob, An ie e u 

he dyas made to look upon hin in chi 
deplorable condition ! i Baft thou ſet 
me as à mark againſt thee, fo that I am be- 
e many ou to. myſelf? But, Thirdly, 
how happy is the conditinm of that intel- 
Ea Beings, who. is ſenſible of bis Ma- 
| ker's preſence, from the keret” effects of 


The bleſſed in heaven behold hin ee 
to. face; that is, are as. ſenſible of his 
Preſence as we are of tho preſence of any 
perſon whom. we look upon with our 

eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpi - 
Tits, by whick they apprehend one ano- 
ther, as our ſenſes do mr x b 
and there 1s: 0. gu t 


7 10 TIC 
—_— EX I 
w r part of ſpace they 
ble of the divine 


who have this veil of: flef] 
_ tween us and the world of ſpirits, muſt be 
content to know that the Spirit of God is 
Preſent with us, by the effects which he 
3 in 18. r EREGEIG are 
too 


We. 
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00 groſs to... apprehend him; we may 
however taſte and ſee how gractous he 

is, by his influenge upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtugus thoughts Which he awa» 
kens in us, hy thoſe ſecret comforts and 
refreſhments which he cerweys into our 


Which are p 


ally | ringing -up, 
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things'/ within his ſoul, ** whom he 
looks upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter- up of his head. In his 
deepeſt ſolitude and retirement,” he knows 
that he is in company with the greateſt 
olf Beings ; and perceives within Himſelf 
ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are 
more 'delightfillicthan any ching that can 
be met Mth in the converſation” of his 
creatures. Even in the hour of death; he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe bot the brealcing down of 
that Rade , which ſtands betwixt his 
ſoul, and the Light of that Being, who is 
. always preſent With him, and-is about to 
5 e itſelf to him in fulneſs'of 50. 
I we wobld be thus happy, and 
kenſible of our Maker's preſence, 
the ſecret effects of his mercy and good - 
neſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all 
our thoughts, that, in the language of 
. the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure 
in us. We muſt take care not to grieve 
His holy Spirit, and endeavour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always ac- 
ceptable in his ſight, that he may de- 
light thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 
ght of nature could direct Seneca to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſagt a- 


We Gr his' ee ah in nobis . 


rilu 


and thus 
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ritus bonorum, malorumgue cuſtos, & obſer- 
vater, & quemadmodum nos: illum trata- 
mus, u & ille nos. There is a holy Spi- 
rit reſiding in us, who watches and ob- 
ſerves both good and evil men, and will 

treat us after the ſame manner that we 
treat him. But I ſhall conclude this diſ- 
courſe with thoſe more emphatical words 
in divine revelation, N a man love me, 
be will keep my 4word, and my "father will 
love bim, and we. will come unto bim, and 
make « our 1 wing 1 05 | 
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Cc IPs P70 al RT Ne | 
"New metuam N 8 eixife palatia cri. on. . 
. 4 MN pe Ap A op 
an in my two uſt tis 
that awful and tremendous ſubje&t, 
* the Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of the 
Divine Being. I have ſhewyn that he 
* is equally. preſent in all places through- 
out the Whole extent of infinite ſpace. 
This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, 
7 that we meet with it in the writings 
of the enlightened. Heathens, as might 
* ſhow at large, were it not already done 
5 2 other hands. But cho? the Deity 


be chus e preſent, through all 
T 4-5 © the | 


* - 
1 


and - Where all che celeſtial hierarchies, 


© head, If you look ite Homer, "that's, 
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*; „ the immenſity of ſpace, there is one 
"af & in l be diſcovers  him- 
r e 1 39 * 
is W. is 

2. aut in eee the dif- 
: ferent s of paradiſe, the third 
beau, the throue of Gad, and the hati- 
$ tation of bis It here where the 
< glorified Body of our Saviour relides, 


8 and the eee hoſts of Man- es 
* are ented as 

ing de Ka of S Tak with alda, 
1 e of praiſe. This is that pre- 
'* ſence of God which-ſonae of the divines 
call his and others his majc- 
« ſtatic preſence. He is indeed as eſſenti- 
ally preſent in all other places as in this, 
* but it is here where he reſides in a fen. 
* ſible *magnificence, and in the midſt of 
* thoſe ſplendors which ean affet the ima- 
gination of ercated Beings, 
eie remarkable that this opi- 


7 very rem 
2 an of God Almighty's 


"4 rene bod they entertain of the God. 
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© the moſt unclone of the Greek oo 


est truth we are ky Te er: The 
ce ide define is ſhadowed out in many 
© 'other heathen authors, tho" at the ſam 
time, He ſeveral other revealed truths, 
c dated and adulterated with a can ers 
© of fables” and human inventions. But 
to pals. over the notions of the Greeks <. 

+ and "Romans, thoſe more enlig 
parts of the Pag 2 we find there 
is farce a che late diſ- 
75 coyered nations — not trained up 
an that heaven is the habi- 
init whom they” wor- 

IP. - 


wa Ne n She's temple there ws he | 
1 Handen Sanorum, in which a viſible 
glory ory appeared among the figures of 


dhe 1 and into which none 


but the high-prieſt himſelf was permit- 
„ ir of rt having made an 
atonement for the fins of the people; 
© fo if we conſider the whole creation as 
Done great temple. there is in it chis 
ba. gt F 5 | o 


IP, Ka. 


1192 Ga Gong. aud * eee 


+ Holy of Holieginto which therhigh-prieſt 
ol our ſalyation-entered, -and-tpok, r 
* place by Angels and e 
VID made a propitiation for he 
© Gag of hore Hur heed "ny 2 
25 With how much «kill muſt: the throne 
+ of God. be erected 2, With What glori- 
: dus deſigns is that zhahitation beauti- 


5 1 


* fied, which is contriyed and built by 


5 Hann Who inſpired / am with wiſdom ? 
| . How, gear mult. e the majeſty gf; that 
e, where the ate art of creation 

as been employed, and where God 

. yy choſen; to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 
magnificent manner? What muſt be 
4 the architecture of infinite power under 
* the direction of infinite will do m? A ſpi- 
ritt cannot but be tranſported after an 
ineffable manner; with the ſight of thoſe 
objects, which, were made to affect him 
0 by that Being who knows the inward 
frame of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and 

_ +: raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret. powers 
and faculties. It is to this majeſtic 


eopreſence of God we may apply thoſe 


«, beautiful, expreſſions in 751 Writ. Be- 
, hold even to the moon, and ii fointh not; 
Jes the fans are not pure in bis fight. 

5 The light of the ſun, and all the gl glories 
def the 14 87 in vhighr'y we live, are but 
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as weak and ſickly glimmerings, or 2 
ther darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of 
thoſe ſplendors which Incompuals:. the 
throne of God. WL ee | 


_— , 92 WY 
AG K A 


* dent beyond imagination, ſo probably 


is, the extent of it. Thore is light be- 


< hind light, and glory within glory. 
Hoy far that ſpace may reach, in which 


God thus appears in perfect majeſty, 


EL © we+-cannot -polliblys conceive. Tho? it 
is not infinite, ĩt may be indefinite z and 
though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it 
may be ſo with regard to any created 
eye or imagination. If he has made 
© theſe lower regions of matter ſo incort- 

cCeiveably wide and magnificent for the 
4 * habitation of: mortal, and periſfiable Be- 


ings, how great may we ſuppoſe the 
courts of his houſe to be, where he 


makes his reſidence in à more eſpecial 


manner, and diſplays himſelf in the ful- 5 
< neſs of his glory, among an innumerable _ 


company of e, and Spirits of Juſt 
men made perfect ? r LS: "> Sw e 42 


Tbis is certain, that our imagina- 
tions cannot be raiſed too high, when 


we think on a lace. where Omnipo- 
© tence and Omniſcience have ſo fignal- 
by ar e themſelves, becauſe that they 
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As the g/ory of this place is — 
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= who inhabie them, may be ta- 
| * kep in and added to that glorio lng, and by 
of which I am here e rac 
( that means made a proper 
by for Beings who are exempt 1 - 
< gality, and of their imperfec- 
tions: For ſo the ſcripture ſeems to in- 
timate when it ſpeaks of new heavens 
* and of a/ new carth, ' wherein dwelleth | 


Pere oa conſidered this glorious 
place, with eg _ © aſe _ 
Nane rwe is highly probable 
© enjoy thee higheſt gratifinions, There 
or” their hig ations. 'T 
| is nothing which more raviſhes and tranſ- | 
ports the ſoul, than harmony; and we 
have gr gre reaon co belive, rom the 
- © deſcriptions in Holy Scrip- 
© ture, that this is one of the entertain- 
+ ments of it. And if the ſoul of man 
can be ſo wonderfully affected with 
e thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human 
y nnn att 
1 more 
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+ power of harmony! The ſenſes are fa- 
« eulties of the human foul; though they 
1 employed, during this our 


in the body. Why therefore ſhould 
we enclude - the Eliefation of theſe 
< faculties, - which we find by experience 
+ are inlets of great pleaſure to e ſoul, 
from among thoſe entertainments which 
ate to make up our happineſs hereaf- 
2 22 4 in e. that our 
| Nearing ans not be gratified 
WW «with 5 objects which are os 8 
greeable to pry and which they can- 
not meet with in theſe lower regions 
of nature; objects, which neither eye 
© bath ſeen nor ear heard, nor can it enter 
© into. the heart of man to conceive ? I knew 


 * a nan in Chrift (fays St. Paul, ſpeaking 


of himſelf) above r years ag0 (be- 
* ther in the-body, I cannot tell, or 33 5 
. © out of the body, 1 cannot tell: God know- 
cet) ſuch a one caught up to the third hea- 
ven. And I knew ſuch a man, (whether 
in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
telle God knoweth)) bow that he was caught 
* up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 

_ © words, wires it. is not paſhble for | 7 as to 
© WHT. 
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| <.and beautigs, of. this "place: will 1 * . 
2 © tranſcend. our reſent h hopes and expec- 
1 Fü and that the glorious appear. 
d dance of... the throne 0 God will riſe 
* „ ieh beyond. whatever we are able 
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was ata Ae Fram 
155 The had had heard in this mr 


at. it Was 1NPC 
vi ch TOs as migh 


© 1t 38 18. very Datura! for us to take de- 


git in 


* time or other to 12 pe 
5 As. wwe. all hope to. be 


« glorious. place, it is both a laudable 


© 7 gs uſeful I's 15 7 ya whe. 
It, W We make 


© mations. We. can 9 
« ule of. revelation for. our guide. When 


< thele everlaſting doors ſhall, be open to 


© us, We may be 7988 that the Pleaſures 


to conceive of it. We might here 
« entertain . ourſelves With many other 


bf 


75 may not be different manſions, and a- 
« « Farkwents e 0 Beings of different 
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Able to expreſs it in 
convey a notion of 


ft to his h learers. eilte nt eee 


N * ic ies Saucen an o- 


Th « reign. Country, where We 
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tions on this ſubject, from thoſe 
« ſeveral hints Which we Find of it in 
c the holy {criptures ; 3..as..-whether there 
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"Sabbath-day, in à more particular 


ner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, 


-+ uſexof them to inſpire us with: a de- 

6 bir becoming -N this de- 
ligheful places. i 

FE 81 lit in this, and in tg ned 

letters treated on the moſt ſerious ſub- 

6 2 that can employ the mind ANR 
„the Omnipreſence of the Deity"; - 


ver depart from our meditations. 


< have .conſidered the divine Bene, , 23 


* mong{ his works,. as he is 2 to the 
4 mind of man, and as he. diſcovers him- 


7 in a more 8 5 manner among 
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thrope. of the Al a 


< ſtate of > gh 4 in 5 5 * 2 


gur, Diyines,, have,. kept; holy the 


and the like · ſpeculations, we may very 
| — indulge, ſo long as we make 


ubſeck Wich, if ;poſlible,, could oy 
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3 he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells a- 
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= of - eternity we conſider "the 5 
which is preſgnt to us as the mi 
ich de, the whole Ine into two e. ; 
Aenne ee wa "nanny witty | 


Hb 15 e, ü 
1 — RO EE 
ante, and etwias # parte 


more amuſing to the reader, 


than hat is enges es . by fe 
words, an eternity that is paſt, 
rr 
eternities is bounded-at the one extreme; 
or, in other words, n 
and che latter a beginning. 1 
Let us firſt of all conſider: [that end, 

c which is paſt, reſerving that which is 
to come for the ſubject of another paper. 
The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
conceiveable by the mind of man: Our 
reaſon demonſtrates to us that it B been, 
1 but at the ſame time can frame no idea 
of it, but what is big with abſurdity and 


ee eee e eee 
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-qprieitign. $4.9 can porting __ 
conception any uration which is 
4 than - 5s all of it was once preſent 2 
whatever was once preſent, is at ſome 
| certain diſtance from us; and whatever 
4 at any certain diſtance from us, be the 
diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eter- 
1 The very notion of any duration's 
ing, paſt, implies. 1 bei it was once pre- 
. tz for the idea of being once preſent, 
is actually included in the idea of its be- 
8 paſt. This therefore is a depth not 
to be ſounded by human underſtanding. 
We are ſure that there has been an eter- 
nity, and yet contradict ourſelves when 
wen meaſure this eternity by any notion 
Wen we can frame ie tl cnc” 
If we go to the bottom of this mat- 
ter. we ſhall find, that the difficulties we 
meet with in our conceptions of eternity | 
proceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we 
Can have no other idea of any kind of 
duration, than that by Which we our- 
ſelpes, and all other created Beings,” do 
eerxiſt; which is, a; ſucceſſive. duration 
7 made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 
There is nothing which exiſts — this 
manner, all the parts of whoſe, exiſtence 
were not once actually preſent, and con- 
— 5 may * * by a certain 
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N of years bpplicd to it. We may 
aſcend as Yeh "25. We Pleaſe, and Sgt 
our Being de kat, eternity Which" is 

come, in adding milhons -f years to mil 
lions of years, and we cam never come up 


e6 any: Toca Nea of dufatton to f, 


beginning in eternity: But at the ſame 
time we ate ſufe, that whatever was once 
reſent does ne within the reach of 
numbers, though” perhaps we can never 
be able to put enough of them together 
for that urpoſe. We may as -well fay. 
that any 'thing maybe actually Rt 
in any part of infinite ſpace, ak heme 
not lie at 4 certain diſtance from us, 
as that any part of infinite duration was 
once actually preſent! and does not Alſo 
lie at ſome determined diſtance from us. 


The. diſtanee in both. caſes may be im- 


yo meaſurable and indefinite, as to oùr facul- 
ties, but our reaſon tells us that it can- 
not be ſo in itſelf. Here therefore is that 
_ difficulty! Which human underſtanding is 
not capable of ſurmounting. We are ure 


that ſometling muſt have exiſted from 
eternity, and are at the ſame time unable | 


to conceive, that any thing which exiſts, 
according to our notion of exiſtence,” c can 


| as ge iron wages! . 
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It Oey for a e Who has not 
rolled this thought. 0 0 


7 but I have been che langer on it, Ale 


I think it is a demonſtrative argument of 
| Ge Yaing and Fecpiay of a God : And 
tho*. there are many other demonſtrations 
| which lead us to this great truth, I de 
not think we ought to lay aſide 7 

in by e mines an light of reaſon 


"ny 
- 


. 

we can "= of it, I ſhall pn rr 
thoſe feveril articles on this 
Which are dictated to us by the light 
of reaſon; and which may be looked upon 
| 4 the Cad af a Philoſopher is cb 

3 
Firſt, It [is cextnin chat no. Being bond 


have: made itſelf ; for if ſa, it muſt have 
acted before it was, which is a contra- 


ne, That e ſome Being 
w_ have exiſted from all eternity. 
Ti birdy, 
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_ Thirdly, Ehat whatever exits after the 
manner of created Beings, or according to 
any notions which we: have of Eaiſtence, 
could not haue exiſted from Eternity. 
Fourthly, That this eternal nd 
therefore be the great Author of nature, 
The Ancient of Days, who, being at an in- 
finite diſtance in his perfeftions from all 
finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite 
different manner from them, and in a 
manner of which they can have no idea. 
. know that ſeveral, of the School. men 
wha. would not be thought ignorant of 
any thing, have pretended to explain 
the manner of God's: exiſtence, by telling 
us, that he comprehends infinite duration 
in every moment; that eternity is with 
him a pundum ſtam, a fixed point; OT, - 
which is as good Senſe, an infinite inſtant; 
That nothing with reference to his Exiſ- 
tence is either paſt, or to come: To which 
the ingenious Mr. e in r 
deſcription of Heaven, 


Nothing is there ta come, and nothing 2e, 5 
But an eternal Now does always laſt, . 


For my own part I look upon theſe . 
propoſitions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had 


better own, their ignorance, than advance 


1 
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; 5 Doctrines by: which they mean 5 
* and which indeed are felt. contradictoty. 
A We camot be to modeſt in our diſ- 
quilitions, men r mechtate on Him 
Who is 5 | with: ſo much glory 
and om — is the ſource of Be- 
ing, the fountain of, all that » exiſtence 
which-we and his W. hole Creation derive 
from him. Let us ore with the ut- 
moſt: humility ac ledges that at 
ſome Being muſt neceſſarily have ex- 
iſted from mt, ta. this Being does 
eniſt after an Oo man- 
ner, ſince it is impoſſibie for Being 
6 to Have en xiſted from eternity after our 
mmünner or notions of: exiſtencck. Re- 
veulition confirms theſe natural dic. 
tates . ofic-xeafon' in the a 2. 
did gie i of the Divine Exiſtence, 
= Wi where #26 Oells aus, „that / he is the 
1 fame; yeſterday, to-day, jan apd- Lag nt 
13 Nane and the e at a tho 
* ſand years are with him as one. wy 
„ day as. a.thouland'y Years 3.,.0Y, Whic! { 
and the like expreſſions we are taught, 
that his exiſtence, with relation to time 
or duration, is infinitely different from” 
tte Exiſtence of any of his _Ercatutes,” 5 
1 9 9 8 that 2 l 
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ry to frame any Adequate cofceptions of 7 
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| of his ow] n Being, he intitles himſelf; 
an that' Tum; and when Moſes Gen ih 
know what name he ſhall give hin in 
his embaſſy to Pbaraob, < bids him ky. 
that J am hath ſent you. Our great 
Creator, by this Teytlation of Himlelf. 
does in a manner exclude every thing elle 4 
from à real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from his creatures, as the only 
Being which truly and really exiſts:. The 
ancient Platonic notion, which, Was 
drawn from ſpeculztions of eternity, Won vl 
derfully agrees with this revelatig which” 


God ha made of himſelf... There 5 5 no _ 9 


thing, ſay they, which.” "In reality e et 
whoſe exiſtence, as we" call it, is picced.. 
up of Paſt, preſent and to come. Such 
a flittin aun ſucceſſive Exiſtence” ra. 
ther a Thadou of Exiſtence, anch N ome: 
thing” Which is like it, than Exiſte ENCE it-⸗ 
ſelf. He only properly exiſts whale Exif- © 
tence is entirely Preſent; that is, in other 
words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect ; 
manner, and in ſuch a manner as we 
have no idea of. ＋ i 
1 ſhall condlude chis ſpeculation With 
oe * inference. How. i ye ſuffi- | 
5 . 
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cie ntly proſtrate, ourlelves. and: fall down 
5 3 5 our Maker, when we conſider that 
ine ffable and wiſdom which con- 
trived thus. FAllen. for finite .. natures ? 
What muſt be the: overflowings of that 
| good-will,. which. prompted. our Creator 
þ ow: o Exiſtence to. Beings, in whom it 
not neceſſary, ? Eſpecially when we 
ider that he himſelf — 4 i 
* Eo PA: 333 _ 
ppine in en | 
Eternity. What man can think. of him- 
ſelf as called out and ſeparated. from no- 
thing, of his being made a. conſcious, a 
reaſonable and happy creature, in ſhort, 
of being taken in as a ſharer of his. Exiſ- 
tence and a kind of partner in Eternity, 
without being ſwallowed up in wonder, 
FN in adoration ! It is indeed a 
thought too big for the mind of man, and 
rather to be entertained in the ſecrecy, of 
devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, 
than to be expreſſed by words. The Su- 
preme Being has not given wers or 
faculties ſufficient to extol and magnify 
ſuch unutterable . N 
It is however ſome e us, Te 
we ſhall be always doing what we ſhall be 
never able to do, and. that a work which 
cannot be finiſhed, will bowerer, the. 
W ”. . 
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the world of life, by Which 
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If we conſider thoſe parts of the ma- 
tia world: Which lie the neareſt to us, 


and are therefore ſubject to our obſerva- 
tions and enquiries, it is amazing to con- 


ſider the, infinity of animals with which 
| it-is ſtocked!* Every part of matter is 


peopled : Every green leaf ſwarms with 
inhabitants. There is ſcarce. a ſingle. hu- 
mour in the body of a man, or of any 


other animal, in which our glaſſes do not 


diſcover myriads of living creatures. The 
ſurface of animals is alſo covered with 
other animals, which are in the ſame 


55 manner the baſis of other animals, that 


live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt 


ſo lic bodies, as in marble itſelf, innume- 


Table cells and cavities: that are . 8 
with ſuch im perceptible inhabitants, 

are too little for the naked eye to Gen 
ver. On the other hand, if we look into 
the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee 


the ſeas, lakes and rivers. teeming with 


numberleſs Kinds of living creatures: We 
find every mountain and marſh, wilder - 
neſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with 


bud and bealts, and every part of mat- 


ter affording proper neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies for the hvelihood of een 
wann ait . I 

. {Thi 
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- The author of the; Plurality of Worlds 
bem a very good argument from this 
conſideration, for for the Peopling of every 
planet; as indeed it ſeems, very probable 
from the analogy. of reaſon, that if no 
part of matter which we are, acquainted 
with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great 
bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance from 
us ſhould not be deſart and un og | 
bus rather that they ſhould be | irniſhed 
with Beings e to their reſpective 
ſituations. 1 2 
„Exiſtence is a bleſſing, to thoſe Beings 
only which are endowed with perception, 
and is in a manner thrown. away upon 
dead matter, any further than as it is ſub- 
ſervient to Beings which are conſcious 
of their ęxiſtence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our 
obſervation, that matter is only made as 
the baſis and ſupport of animals, and that 
there is no more of the one, than 1 
is L for PE, exiſtence, of the 
other. a5 PR 
infinite Goodneſs. is, of” ſo. communi- 
cative a nature, that it ſeems to delight 
in the conferring of Exiſtence upon eve- 
ry degree of perceptive Being. As this 
Is a cata 12 I have, often pr 
u 


ing that part of the ſeale'6f Beings Which 


ate raifed but juſt above dead matter. 
To mention only that ſpecies of thell-fiſh, 


2 
of ſpecits, be ore a Creature is form 
that by complete in all its ſenſes ; and 


we of anne the ſeveral inward - - perfec-- 
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ſued with * to myſelf, 
ſhalf enlarge Rc! upon it, by conſider- 


comes ethic our knowledge. 
There are ſome living creatures uhkich 


which are formed in the faſhion of a 


Cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 
Kocks, and immediately die upon "their 


being ſevered from the place where they 


grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, -whith Have 


no other ſonſe befides that of feeling and 


taſte. Others Have ſtill an additional one 


4 heari others of ſmell, und others 
1 wonderful to obſerve, by 


5 a gradual progreſs the world of hi 
dvances thron 1 A ' prodigious hy 


even among theſe there is ſuch a different | 
degree of perfection in the ſenſe which 
one animal enjoys beyond what appears 
in ere that * the ſenſe in diffe- 
t animals be di inguiſhed by the 
fas common "denomination, it ſeems al- 
of a" different nature. if after this 


tions 
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Dae ſagacity, or wWhat we 
ge call Inſtinct, we es: them 


after the ſame Manner, 
y one above another, — receiving 
additional improvements according to 
che ſpecies in which they are implanted. 
This progreſs in Nature is ſo very gra- 
dual, that the moſt perfect of an infe- 
rior ſpecies comes 1. $4 near to the moſt 
imperfect of that which i eue 
above „ 
The embrace: a a good- 
neſy of the Supreme Being, whoſe mercy 
extends to all his works, is plainly feen, 
as I have before hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what 
falls e our knowledge, that does 
not ſwarm with life: Nor is his good - 
neſs leſs ſeen in the diverſicy, than in the 
multitude af living creatures. Had he 
only made one ſpecies of animals, none 
e the eld would have enjoyed the hap- 
_ - pinoſy of exiſtence; he "at therefore, 
ſpecified: in his creation every degree. of 
life; every capacity of Being. The whole 
chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with divers kinds of crea- 
tures, riſing one over another, by ſuch 
4 a), ma and * OP that the little 


tranſi- 


by wy x 4 
: 2 — 
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"tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies | 
to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This 
ntermediate ſpace is ſo well husbanded 
and managed, that there is ſcarce a 4 
gree of perception which does not a | 
in ſome one part of the world o life. N 
Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifeſted in this his Pro- 
P Farne | | 
hare- b a consgbebct; beſides thoſe 
Ji have already mentioned, which ſeems 
very naturally deducible from the fore- 
ene Conſiderations. If the ſeale of 
ing riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, 
ſo high as man, we may by a parity of 
-reaſon ſuppoſe that it ftill proceeds gra- 
dually through thoſe Beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there 
is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 
for different degrees of perfeckion, be- 
tween the ſupreme Being and man, than 
between man and the moſt deſpicable in- 
ſect. This conſequence of ſo great a 
variety of Beings which are ſuperior to 
us, from that variety which is inferior 
to us, is made by Mr. Locke,'in . 
which I ſhall here fet down, after 
premiſed, that notwithſtanding chi is 
"mn infinite room between man and his 


Maker 5 
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Maker for the creative power to exert it- 
ſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever. 
de filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an in- 
finite gap or diſtance between the bigheſt 
created Being, and the Power, n 288 
duced bin N 

That . Gould be more 5055 es of i in- 
telligent. creatures above us, than there are 
of ſenſible and material below 4s, is probable. 


1% mne from bente; That in all the viſible. 


 corporeal *. world,” we. ſee no chaſins, or ne 
gaps. 22 quite down from us, the deſcent 


16 by, (Reps, and 4 continued ſeries of, 
things, that in each remove differ very lit- 


tle one from the other. There are fiſhes that 
have: wings, and are not rangers to the 


airy region: and there are ſome birds, that 
art inhabitants of the. water; whoſe blood 
is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh ſo like in 


taſte, that. the. ſcrupulous are allowed them 


on fiſh days. There are animals ſo near of 


kin. 4-1 to birds and beaſts, that they are 
in ibe middle between both: . Amphibious 


animals link the. . terreſtrial and aquatic 
Together ; Seals live at land and at ſea, and 
porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails 
F a bog; not \t0:mention what.is confidently 


reported of mermaids or ſca- men. There are 


ſome brutes, that ſeem 10 have as much 
G 4 dow 


— as. 


C : C Ya 
\ ; 
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I ßbint that it is ſuitable to-'the 


5 menge mee . 

men; and ibe animal and vegerable king- 
doms are ſo noavly- joined, that if you'will 
Jake the loweſt of one, and the bightft of the 
oller, there will ſtarte be perceived am great 
di ference between them : and ſo on 2 we 
come to the lou and tbe moſt mnorganical 
parts of matter, we ſhall' find every where 
that the ſeveral Species are linked together, 
and differ but in almoſt inſenfible deprees. 
And when we configer the infinite potoer and 
wiſdom of 1he Maker, we bave reaſon to 


cent 
harmony of the univerſe, and the great de- 
en and miſinite groadueſs of the archite##, 
_ that the Species of creatures ſbould alſo, by 
gantle degrees, aſcent upwards from us to= 
wards his infinite perfection, as we ſee they 
gradually deſcend from us downwards'+ 
Tobieh if it be probable, we have rruſom then 
to be perſuaded, that thert are far more 
Species of creatures above us, than there 
are beneath ; we being in degrees of per fetti- 
en much more remote from the mftite 
of God, than we are from the'loweft fate ef 
Being, and that which approaches neareſs 
ro nothing. - Aud yet of all theſe diſintꝭ Spe- 
| ties, we e but ” clan _— del — 
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In ti Ge mY being, there is no 
Creature 10 in its nature, an and 
Which lo. 7 7 deſerves our particular 
attention, as man, who fills up the mid 
dle ſpace, between the and intel- 
| kit ans the wide wo pi 
r] in the chain © 
Ka: 4, nch has been often termed the 
| 5 mundi. So that he who in 
one reſpect is aſſociated with Angels 955 
Arch angels, may lock upon a Being of 
infinite Perfection as his 4 ꝗ 85 5 the 
higheſt 8 40 of ſpirits as his brethren, may 
l in another reſ reſpet ſay to corruptian, thou 
art my father, and to the worm, thou art 
ky TOA: A il v7 8, 


SA 
* — 15 . « umg. 4 \ A 
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| Fe una, 3 
Nee diverſa tanin- Ovid. 
HOSE who. were skilful in anato- 
my among the ancients, . concluded 
7 the outward and inward make of 
an human body, that it was the work of 
a Being tranſcendently wiſe and 
ful. 2 2 the world grew more rened 
in this art, their diſcoveries gave them 
freſh opportunities of admiring the con- 
duct of Providence in the formation of an 
| Gs human 
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human body. e e ee 
| diſſections, 1280 could” not but Own a Su- 
reme Being u on a ſurvey: of this his 
= =work. There were, indeed, many 
8 "of which the old A natomiſts did not 
ow the certain uſe; but as they ſaw that 
moſt of thoſe which the ey exathihed were 
adapted with admirable art to their 'fe- 
veral functions, they did not queſtion 
but thoſe, whoſe uſes they calf not de- 
Ln . contrived with ' the fame 
WI dom for r ve ends and ſes. 
- - Since the creat of the "Hoot, has 
diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 
dern Anatomiſts, we fee new wonders in 
the human frame, and diſcern ſeveral im- 
portant uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes 
the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, 
the body of man is ſuch a ſubject, as ſtands 
the utmoſt teſt of examination. *Tho? it 
appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, 
upon the moſt ſuperficial furvey of it, it 
{till mends upon the ſearch, and produces 
our. ſurpriſe and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What 1 have here ſaid 
of an human body, may be applied to the 
body of every animal, which has been the 
_ tubjeRt of anatomical obſervations. | "In 
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The body of an animal is an ohject a 
dequate,to. our Senſes. It is a particular 
ſyſtem of providence, that lies in a nar- 
r.] compaſs. The eye is able to com- 
mand it, and by ſucceſſive enquiries can 
ſearch into all its Could the body 
of the whole eart 8 — or indeed the atk 
univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the exami- 
nation of our ſenſes, were it not too big 
and diſproportioned for our enquiries, 
too unwieldy. for the managemant of the 
eye and hand, there is no queſtion but ĩt 
would appear to us as curious and well- 
contrived a frame as that of an human 
body. We ſhould ſee. the ſame conca- 
tenation and ſubſerviency, the ſame ne- 
ceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and 
harmony in all and every of its * 
what we diſcover in the body of every 
fingle animal. 
The more a our reaſon i is, and 
the more able to grapple with immenſe 
objects, the greater {till are thoſe diſco- 
veries which it makes of wiſdom and 
Providence in the work of the creation. 
A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up as the 
miracle of the preſent , age, can look 
through a whole planetary ſyſtem ; con- 
HON: it in its weight, number and We 
3 N ure; 
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E tw; and draw from it as many demon. 
ſtrations of infinite and wiſdom, 


as a more confined underſtanding is able Ru 
4 deduce from the . of an human 


ib ed gere ur on 
anatomy. I ſhall here confier the fa- 
bric and texture of the bodies of ani- 
mals in one particular view ; ' which, in 
my opinion, ſhews the hand of 4 think- 
8 and all-wiſe Being in their formati- 
on, with the evidence of a thouſand de- 
monſtrations, I think we may lay this 
down as an inconteſted panel, that 
chance never acts in a 7 al unifor- 
mity and conſiftence 'with- itſelf. If one 
ſThould always fling the fame number 
with ten thouſand dice, or fee every 
throw Faſt five times left, or five times 
more in number than the throw which 
L preceded it, who would not 
imagine there is ſome "inviſible - power 
which directs the caſt? This is the pro- 
ceeding which we find in the operations 
dk nature. Every kind of animal is di- 

_ verfified by different magnitudes,. each 
of which gives riſe to à different f | 
Let a man trace the dog or lion-kind, 

and he will obſerve how many N 

| works 
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works of nature are publiſhed, if I may 
uſe the enpreſſion, in a variety of editi- 
ons. If we look into the reptile world, 
bor into thoſe different kinds of animals 
that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the ſame ns among ſeveral 
| aum Sailer pens Feet vr from. one 
che — creature that is drum at large, 
copied out in ſeveral ions, and 
ending in miniature. It would be tedious 
to inſtances of this regular con- 
duct in Providence, as it would be ſu- 
perfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the 
natural hiſtory of animals. The magni- 
- Heent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, 
that we may n torn — 5 
on runni the fame grou ä 
-- might —— ſpeculation to the 
5 jy et of nature, in which we may 
- And matter diſpoſed into many 
ſyſtems as well in our ſurvey of ſtars and 
- planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other 
5 A blunary parts of the creation. In a word, 
- Didvidedes has .ſhewn the richneſs of its 
| goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the pro- | 
duction of many original ſpecies, but in. . 
the multiplicity of Deſcants which it has 
2 0 * | 
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But to purſue this thought {till farther : 
every living creature, conſidered in it- 
bY b many very complicated parts, 
that are . othen parts 
which it poſſeſſes, and which are com- 
plicated in the ſame manner. One ce 
would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſ⸗ 
tence and preſervation of an animal; but, 
E in order to better his condition, we ſee 
f another placed with a mathematical ex- 
3 actneſs in the ſame moſt advantageous ſi- 
tuation, and in every icular-of the 
fame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible for 
chance to be thus delicate — uniform in 
her operations? Should a million of dice 
turn up twice together the ſame number, 
the wonder would be nothing in compa- 
riſon with this. But when we ſeg chis 
ſimilitude and reſemblance in the arm, 
the hand, the fingers; when we ſee. one 
- half of the body entirely correſpond with 
the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, 
without which a man might have very 
well ſubſiſted; nay, when we often ſee 
A fingle part repeated an hundred times 
in the ſame body, notwithſtanding 1 it con- 
- ſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
25 numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differ - 
9 ſtill in magnitude, as the n 
0 
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of their particular ſituation requires; hi 
ſure' a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding, who does not difcover 
the -of God in ſo wonderful 4 
work. Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts 
of the body, without which a man might 
have very well ſubſiſted, tho” not ſo well 
as with them, are a piain demonſtration 
of an all- wiſe contriver ; as thoſè more 
numerous copyings, which are found a- 
mong the veſſels of the fame” body are 
evident demonſtrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argu- 
ment receives additional ſtrength, if we 
apply it to every animal and inſect with. 
in our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 
numberleſs living creatures that are ob- 
jects too minute for a human eye: and 
if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in 
this whole world of life reſemble one ano- 
ther, in very many particulars, ſo far as 
s convenient for their reſpective ſtates of 
exiſtence: it is much more probable that 
an hundred million of dice ſhould be ca- 
ſually thrown a hundred million of times 
in the ſame number, than that the body 
of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced 
by the fortuitous concourſe of matter. 
And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in 


innu- 


on the two ſexes i in every living, ſpe⸗ 
he Yrs: — reſemblances to each other, 


I diſtinctions that were 
2 * keeping up, of this great 


. 


N . — many 5 of wake ee 
of a ſupreme Being, and of his tranſcen- 
dent wiſdom, power and goodneſs in the 
formation of the body of a living crea: 
ture, for which I refer my reader to other 
writings, particularly to the ſixth book of 
the Poem, intitled Creation, where the 
1 . 3 

great perſpicuity elegance. I 
have been particular on the thought ich 
runs through this ſpeculation, becauſe I 
1 at ee it een upon by 98 
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va jp Ke . | . Lucan. 


Had this morning a very valuable and 
kind preſent ſent” me, of à tranſlated 
Fate of a moſt excellent foreign writer, 
Who makes a vety conſiderable figure 
in the learned and chriſtian world. It 
is intitled,: I Demonſtration of | the D 
rent, um, an Onmipotence of God, 
drawn from the 3 of nature, 
particularly of man, and fitted to the 
mtaneſt capacity, by the [Archbiſhop of 
author of Tebbmeacku, and tranſ- 


Cambray, 
lated from the Freneb by the/fame hand 


0 . 5 Eng liſbed that excellent piece. This 
reat ere in the writings 
his before produced, has manifeſted: an 
Beit full of virtuous ſentiments, great 


benevolence to mankind, as well as a ſin- 
cere and fervent piety towards his Cre- 


ator. His talents and parts are a ver 
great good to the world, and it is a pleaſ- 


ing thing to behoki. the polite arts ſub- 


ſervient to religion, and recommending it 


from its natural beauty. Looking over 
the letters of my correſpondents, I find 


one which: celebrates this "hem page 1 re- 
eommends i it to my readers. 


Which lle 
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Think 1 vate e "= in 
<4 the writings of one whom 1 take to 
be a friend of yours, a ſaying which 
ſtruck me very much, and as I remem- 
ber it . was to this purpoſe: The Exif 
* gence H a God is ' ſo. far from being a 
« thing that wants i be proved, that J 
3 think it the only thing o which we are 
© certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt _ 
-< expreſſion z however, 1 dare ſay, you 
will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in 
mind of ſaying ſomething on the de- 
© nionſtration of the Biſhop: of Cambray. 
* A man of his talents views all things 
in à light different from that in which 
ordinary men ſee them, and the devout 
_ -+ diſpoſition of his ſoul. turns all thoſe 
Gy talents to the improvement of the plea- 
8 ſures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes 
< philoſophy. in a dreſs almoſt poetic, ä 
and his readers enjoy in full perfection 
the advantage, while they are reading 
him, of being what he is. The pleaſ- 
ing repreſentation of the animal pow- 


ers in the amy of his work, . 
© his 
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© his\conſideration of the nature of man 
with the addition of reaſon, in 


o ſequent \ diſcourſe, - impreſſes, upon 


the 


in the ſub- 


$1 „ mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and 
ratitude towards him who beſtowed 
45 that ſüperiority ver the brute world. 
* Theſe thoughts had ſuch. an effect up- 
„on the author himſelf, that he has end- 
ed his diſcourſe with a prayer. This 
5. adoration has a ſublimity in it befitting 

« his character, ànd the emotions of his 
heart flow from wiſdom and know- 


Q ledge. 


I thought it would be 


proper 


for a Saturday's paper, and have tranſ- 
* lated it, to make you a preſent of it. 
II have not, as che tranſlator was obli- 


* Sed to do, confined myſelf. to an exact 


verſion from the original, but have en- 


deavoured to- expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render his th 


oughts 


in ſuch a way, as I ſhould have uttered 


them if they had been my own! It 


has been obſerved, that the private et- 
ters of great men are the beſt 17 


© tures of their ſouls, but certainly t 


Py 


private devotions would be ſtill more 
inſtructive, and I know not why they 
| ſhould not be as curious way entertain- 
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If you inſert this prayer, I know 

( not but I may fend. you, for another 
_ *£ 'occalion, one uſed by a very great wit 
« of the laſt age, which has ; alluſions 
0 the ertors of a very wild life, and 
I believe you will think is written with 
an uncommon ſpirit. The perſon whom 
I mean was an excellent writer, and 
the publication of this prayer of his 
a may be, perhaps, ſame kind of anti- 
dote againſt the infection in his other 
o writings. But this ſupplication of the 
+ Biſhop has in- it! a more happy and un- 
5 troubled: ſpirit; it is (if that is not fay- 
ing ſomething too fond) the worſhip 
; * of an Angel concerned for thoſe who 
* had fallen, but himſelf ſtill in the ſtate 
of glory and innocence. - The book 
$5 © non 005; e 8 


effect. 
ot; ber 
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en Gd, if che greater 
* of-mankind do not diſcover thee in that 
* ſhow of nature, which thou 

+ © haſt placed before our eyes, it is not 
becauſe thou art far from every one of 
us ; thou art preſent to us more than 
any one object which we touch with 
our hands; but our ſenſes, and the 

5 e which they produce in us, turn 


© our, 


comprehends 
$ O Lord, doſt every where diplay iy- 


within themſelves. But alas, 


— 


i 
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our attention from! thee. Thy light 
ſhines in the midiſt of darkneſ, bur the 
« darknels it not. Thou, 


« ſelf, Thou ſhineſt 0 all thy works, 
but art not 
« unthinking man. The whole creation 
© talks aloud of thee, | and echoes. with 


the repetitions of thy holy name. But 
« ſuch is our inſenſibility, that we are 
deaf to the great and univerſal voice of 
nature. Thou art every where about 
us, and within us; but we wander 
from ourſelves, become. | 
on ſduls, and do not apprehend thy 


ee O thou, who art the eternal 
foundation 75 1 wing ag e art 


dhe lie of il char 5 * 
never fail to find thee, who ſeek for thee 


furthers which thou beftoweſt upon 


employ our thoughts, that they blader 
© us from perceiving the hand which con- 


veys them to us. We live by thee, and 


6; yet we live without tlünling of thee ; 


but, O Lord, what is life in che igno- 


Poe of cher ? A dead unactive piece 
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to our 
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of matter, a flower that withers, a rirer 


© that glides away, a palace that haſtens to 
© its ruin, a picture made up of fading co- 


ours, à maſs of ſhining ore, ſtrike our 


J imaginations, and make us ſenſible of their 


ee Wie regard them 28 objects 


ble of giving us pleaſure, not con- 

7 that thou conveyeſt through 
zthem all the pleaſure eg we ima- 
$1 they give us. Such vain empty 
„Se, TS are only the a f 
* Being,' are proportioned: to our low and 
©proveling thoughts. That beauty which 
thou haſt poured out on thy creation, 
is as d veil which hides thee: from our 
eyes. As thou art ali Being. too pure 
and exalted to paſs! through our ſenſes, 
thou art not regarded by men, who have 
o debaſed their nature, and have made 
themſelves like the beats: that periſh; 


80 infatuated are they, that, notwith- 


_ ſtanding. they.. know. what! is wiſdom and 


& Kar gh hon" have neither ſound, nor 


* colour; nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, 
nor an y other ſenfible! quality, they can 
doubt 5 th 7 Exiſtence, becauſe thou art 

not apprehended by the groſſer en 


2 of ſenſe. Wtetches that we are! we 
5 conſidet-ſhadows' AS. realities, * and tru th 


© a$ 
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© to üs nothing. What do we ſee in All 


nature but Pon O:my. God] thou, and 
| © only thou, 0 | 
„When I conſider thee,/O, Lord, I am 


© ſwallowed up and loft in contemplation 


ogy thee: Every thing beſides thee, even 
eng. ow Exiſtence yaniſhes and difap- 
ars in the contemplation of thee. I 


am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, 


when I think on thee. The man who 
does not. ſee thee, has beheld nothing; 
he who does not taſte thee, has a reliſh 


of nothing. His Being is vain, and his 


life but a dream. Set up thyſelf, O 948 
ſet up thyſelf that we may behold th 

As wax conſumes before the fire, 3 as 
the ſmoke; is driven away, ſo let thine 


enemies vani * out of thy preſence. 


out the ſenſe of thee, has no God, no 
hope, no comfort to ſupport him 7 But 
how happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, 
and thirſts after thee ! but he only is. fully 
happy on whom thou lifteſt up the light of 
thy countenance, whoſe tears 781 haſt 
wiped away, and who enjoys, in thy lov- 
| ng! r the completion of e de- 
4 e 
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How unhappy. is that ſoul who, with- 
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T is very. reaſonable to believe, that 
part of the pleaſure which happy minds 
ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, - will ariſe 
from an enlarged contemplation of the 


Divine Wiſdom in the government of 
the world, and a; diſcovery of the ſe- 
cret and amazing ſteps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. 
Nothing — to be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if 
we: conſider that curioſity is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appetites im- 
planted in us, and that admiration is one 
of our moſt pleaſing paſſions; and what 

a perpetual ſucoeſſion of enjoyments will 
Ning afforded -to- both theſe, Dan ſo 
large and various as ſhall' then be laid 
4s H open 
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open to our view in the ſociety of ſupe- 
15 Spirits, who perhaps will 3 Join with bs 
in ſo delightful a proſpet!. 

It is not impoſſible, on the _ 
that part of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
are excluded from ' bliſs, may conſiſt not 
only in their being denied this privilege, 
but in having their appetites at the ſame 
time vaſtly increaſed, without any fatis- 
faction afforded to chert. In theſe, the vain 
purſuit of 2 ſhall, perhaps, add to 
their infelicity, and bewilder them into 
labyrinths o error, darkneſs, diſtraction, 
and uncertainty. of every ching but their 
own evil ſtate. Milton has thus repre- 
ſented the fallen Angels reaſoning to- 
gether in a kind of reſpite Bom: their 
torments, and creating to themſelves - a 
new diſquiet amidſt their very _ 
ments; he could not properly have de- 
ſcribed the ff ports of condemned Spirits, 
without that — of horror and melan- 
4 he has ſo damen mingled. with 

M. 97k 


Others oy fat on a hill rer d, 
& 


In thoughts more elevate, and — big 5 
of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will 2. Fate, 
xt Fate, Freewill, For dhnowledge abſolute, 
An. uo end, in wandering mazes . 

N 
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In our preſent condition, which is a 
moe ſtate, our minds are, as it were, 
equered with truth and falſhood ; and 

5 b faculties are narrow, and our views 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curio- 
ſity muſt meet with many repulſes. The 
buſineſs of mankind in this life being ra- 
ther to act than to know, their portion 
of rope is dealt to them accord- 


in 
Wy hence it is, that the reaſon of 
the inquiſitive has ſo long been exetciſ- 
ed with difficulties, in accounting” for. 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil to the virtuous and the Wicked in 
this world. From hence come all thöſe 
pathetical complaints of fo many tragi- 
cal events, which happen to the wiſe 
and the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſi 
proſperity, which is often the reward o 
the guilty and the fooliſh ; that — is 
ſometimes puzzled, and at 2 loſs what to 
pronounce upon ſo myt ſterious a dif ſpenſa- 
tion. 
4. Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome 
fables of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect 
on the Gods as the Ren of injuſtice; 
and lays it down as 4 principle, that f 
IS R what 
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whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, 
whether poverty, ſickneſs, ' or any of 
thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 
either in life or death conduce to his 


delivered by a «on authority, Seneca 
has written a diſcourſe purpoſely. on this 
ſubject, in which he takes pains, after 
the doctrine of the Staies, to ſhew, that 
adverſity is; not in itſelf an evil; and 
mentions, a noble ſaying of Demetrius, 
That e By put be more unhappy than 

4 man ub a never 37 Se. He 
compares rity to the indulgence of 
a: fond. 3 42 a. child, ak often 
roves his ruin; but the affection of the 
ivine, Being to that of a wiſe father, 
: 185 mould have his . 
gur, diſappointment and pain, that 

y may gather ſtrength, and improve 


AS 4 
7 
; 


their. fortitude.. On this occaſion the 


Philoſopher riſes into that celebrated ſen- 
tacle more worthy the regard of a Cre- 


ator intent on his works, than a brave 


man ſuperior. to his ſufferings; to which 


he adds, 


piter 


greeable this maxim is to. What we find 


hat it muſt be. pleaſure'to Ju- 


n 1 8 7 a. TOES _ 


Piter himſelf to look down from heaven, 

to ſee Cato amidſt the ruins of his coun- 
try preſerving his integrity. | 

This thought, will appear yet more 

reaſonable, if we conſider human life as a 

| ſtate of probation, and adverſity as the poſt 


of honour in it, aſſigned _ to the beſt 


and moſt ſelect Spirits. 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on 
here, i is, that we are not at preſent in a 
proper ſituation to judge of the coun- 


ſels by which Providence acts, ſince but 


üttle arrives at our knowledge, and even 
that little we diſcern imperfectly ; or ac- 

cording to the elegant figure in holy 
Writ, Ve fee but in part, and as in a glaſs 


darkly. It is to be conſidered, that Pro- 
vidence in its Sconomy regards the whole 436 


ſyſtem of time and things together, fo 


that we cannot diſcover the beautiful 
Connexions between incidents which lie 
widely ſeparated in time, and by : lofing 


ſo many links of the rink our, reaſon- 
ings become broken and im Thus 
_ thoſe parts in the mora 2 which 
have not an abſolute, may yet have a 
relative beauty, in reſpe& of ſome other 
parts concealed from us, but open to his 
eye, before whom Pap, Preſent, and 2 
H 3 | come, 
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come, are ſet together in one point of 
view : and thoſe events, the permiſſion of 
which ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, 
may in the conſummation of things both 
magnify his goodneſs and exalt his wiſ- 
dom. And this is enough to check our 
preſumption, fince it is in vain to apply 
our meaſures of regularity to matters of 
which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the conſequents, the beginning nor 
tea, Ws e 
1 ſhall relieve my readers from this 
abſtracted thought, by relating here a 
eg tradition concerning Moſes which 
eems to be a kind of parable, illuſtrat- 
ing what I have laſt mentioned. That 
great Prophet, it is ſaid, was called up 
by a voice from heaven, to the top of a 
mountain ; where, in a conference with 
the ſupreme Being he was permitted to 
propoſe to him ſome queſtions concern- 
ing his adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
In the midſt of this divine Colloquy he 
was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the foot of the moun- 
- tain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of 
water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner 
gone than a little boy came to the ſame 
_ * 2 | +: pee on place, | 
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place, and finding a purſe of gold which 

the ſoldier had dropped, took it up and 
went away with it. Immediately after 
this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having 
quenched his thirſt, ſat down to reſt him- 


elf by the ſide of the ſpring, - The ſol- 


dier miſſing his purſe. returns to ſearch for 
it, and demands it of the old man, who 


affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals 


to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. 


The Soldier not believing his proteſtation, 


- kills him. Adofes fell on his face with hor- 
ror and amazement, when the Divine 
Voice thus prevented his expoſtulation; 
ge not ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor ask why 
* the Judge of the whole earth has ſuffer. 
« ed this thing to come to paſs: The 
© child is the occaſion that the blood of 
the old man is ſpilt; but know that the 

old man whom thou ſaweſt, was the 

 ©-murderer of that child's father. 
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H F Ke mia in his little 

book wherein he lays down max - 
ims for a man's advancing himſelf at 
court, adviſes his reader to affociate him- 
ſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the 
company of the unfortunate which not- 
withſtanding the baſeneſs of the pre 


Hau 8 aueesr d 7 Pup 


to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 


_ uſeful in it, for thoſe who puth their 

intereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, 
riſes out of right or -meaſures and 
ſchemes of life. When I bear 'a man 
complain of his 
his undertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him 
for a very weak man in his affairs. In 
conformity with this way of thinking, 
Cardinal Nichlleu uſed to ſay, that un- 


fortunate and imprudent were but two 
words for the ſame thing. As the Car- 
dinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of 


prudence and good - fortune, his famous 
antagoniſt, the Count 4 Olivarex, was 


diſgraced at the Court of Madrid, be- 


cauſe it was alledged againſt him that he 


had 


7 = | 


unfortunate in all 
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had never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. 
This, ſays an eminent author, was indi- 
refly accuſing him of Imprudence. ... ve... 

Gero recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for their General upon three ac- 
counts, as he was a man of courage, con- 

duct, and good - fortune. It as, perhaps, 
for the reaſon above-mentioned, amm. 
that a ſeries of ſuppoſe 


belief of another world. For how 
can conceive à man crowned with ma- - 
ny diſtinguiſhing bleſſings, that has not 
ſome extraordinary fund of merit and 

perfection in him, which lies open to the 
Supreme Eye, tho' perhaps it is not: dif- 
covered by my obſer vation? What is the 
reaſon Homer's and Virꝑil's heroes do not 
form a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, with- 
out e and direction of ſome 
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Deity? Doubtleſs, becauſe the Poets 
"eſteemed it the greateſt honour to be fa- 
voured by the 3 and thought the 
| beſt way of raiſing a man was to re- 
count thoſe — which N y im- 
lied an extraordinary went in pation 
F whom they deſcended. 
Thoſe who believe a Nutte ſtate of re- 
— and puniſhments act very abſurd- 
. if they form their opinions of a man's 
merit from his ſucceſſes. But certainly, 
if 1 thought the whole circle of our Be- 
ing was concluded between our births 
- and deaths, I ſhould think a man's good- 
Jortune the meaſure and ſtandard of his 
real merit, ſince providence would have 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue 
and perfections, but in the preſent life. 
A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under 
the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon to 
cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little 
before his death, O virtue, I baue wor- 
ſhipped thee as a ſubſtantial good, but 1 find 
thou art an empty namt. © © 
But to return to our firſt paint: Tho? 
prudence © does undoubtedly in a great 
We FI meaſure produce our good or ill fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are ma- 


/ -unſoreſeen mrs and occurrences, 
which 
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which very often peryert the fineſt 
— can be laid by human wiſ- 
dom. The race is not always to the 


ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. No- 


thing leſs than Infinite Wiſdom can have 
an abſolute command over Fortune; the 
higheſt degree of it which man can poſ- 


events, and to ſuch contingencies as may 
riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Nay, 


it very often happens, that prudence, 


which has always in it a great mixture 
of caution, hinders a man from being ſo 
fortunate as he might poſſibly have been 
without it. A perſon who only aims at 


what is likely to ſucceed, and follows 


cloſely the Jitates of human prudenceg 
never meets with thoſe great and unfore- 
ſeen ſucceſſes, which are often the effect 
of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy 
raſhneſs; and this perha may be the 


reaſon, that according to the common ob- 
ſervation, Fortune like other females, de- 
lights rather in en the * young than 


the old. 


Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort. 


- Gahind. a creature, and the accidents 


which may happen to him fo. various, 1 
cannot but be of Dr, Tillosſon's' opinion d 


- * 


- 


ſels, is by no means equal to fortuitous | 
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in another caſe, that were ehere any doubt 
of a Providence, yet it "would be 
8 ſhould be ſuch a Be- 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, on 

whoſe direction abs. ow . Ray N 
duct of human life. . 
It is a great preſton” to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own m 
and not to eſteem ourſelves upon any 
bleffing, rather, as it is the bounty of 


- heaven, than the acquiſition of our own 


prudence, I am very well \pleaſed'wich 
2 Medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
— en 4 Pw after the defeat of 8 
Armada, to perpetuate 
memory of e event. It 
s well ben how the King of Spain, 
and others, who were the enemies of that 
great , Princeſs, to derogate from her 
glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet 
rather to the "RO of ono tem- 
than to the bravery of the E hf, 

_ Elizabeth, inſtead of — 
on this as a diminution of her honour, 
valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſignal favour 
of Providence, and accordingly in the 


© reverſe of the Medal above-mentioned 


Has repreſented a fleet beaten by a 1 
and falling foul * one another, with h 
1 '_ --, Mar 
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that religious ;inſeription, 4flavit Deus & 

Auſinantur. He blew tb bis wind, and © 
| they wore Jeatteres, 8 
It is remarked of a famous Grecign Ges 
| neral, . whoſe name I cannot at preſent 
recolle&, and who had been a particular 
favourite of fortune, that upon recount- 
ing his victories among his friends, he 
E at the end 33 
Aud in this Furtune had no Aker 
which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he 
a. proſpered in any erg he under- 
As arrogance, and a canceitadaefs of our 

own abilities, are very ſhocking and 1 
fenſive to men of ſenſe and 8 
may be ſure they are highly diſp # 
to that Being who delights in an * 12 
mind, and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations 
ſeems purpoſely to ſhow us, that our own 
| ſchemes or prudence have no ſhare in our | 


advancements. 
Since on this ſubje&t 1 have already ad- 


mitted ſeveral which have. ac- 
_ curred to my memory upon writing this 
paper, I will conclude it with a little Per- 
ian Fable. A drop of water fell out of a 
cloud into the ſea, and finding itſelf loſt 

in en an eee e fluid matter, 


74 


broke 
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broke out into the following reflexion : 
« Alas! What an t creature 
n in this prodigious ocean of wa- 
ters; my exiſtence is of no concern 
to the univerſe, I am reduced to a kind 
of nothing, and am leſs than the leaſt 
of the works of God.“ It ſo happened 
that an Oiſter which lay in the *neigh- 
bourhood of this drop, chanced to gape 
and ſwallow it up in the midſt of this its 
humble Soliloquy. The _—_ ſays the 
fable, lay a great while in the 
/ ſhell, till by degrees it was ripened i into 
a pearl, which falling into the hands of 
a2 Diver, after a ſeries of adventures, 
is at preſent that famous pearl which is 
fixed on the 8 8 een A 
dem. L 


* 4 _ 4 —_ * ——_— 
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Daene eee 


A N, conſidered ; in mel 1 ve- 
My” helpleſs and a very wretched 

ing. He is ſubject every moment to 
the greateſt calamities and misfortunes, | 
He is beſet with dangers on all ſides, and 
_ become unhappy: by numberleſs ca- 


ſualties, 
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ſualties, which he could not foreſee, nor 
* vented, had he foreſeen them. 
x: our comfort, while we are ob- 
4 to ſo many accidents, that we 
are under the care of one who directs 
\ contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capa- 
ble of annoying or offending us; who 
knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, 
and is always ready to beſtow it on thols By: 
who ask it of him. 
The natural homage, which ſuch a 
creature bears to ſo infinitely wiſe and 
a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the bleſſings and conveniencies of life, 
and an habitual truſt in him for delive- 
rance out of all ſuch dangers and difficub 
ties as may befal us. 
The Man, who always bes in this 
diſpoſition of mind, has not the ſame 
dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this relation to the Su- 
preme Being. At the ſame time that he 
reflects upon his own weakneſs and im- 
perfection, he comforts himſelf with the 
contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, 
which are employed for his ſafety and 
ney b He finds his want of fore- 


”_ 
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fight made. up by the Omaiſcience of | 
him who is his ſupport; Ie is not ſeni- 
ble 66 his op wage of oma when he 
knows that his hel 8s Almighty. in 
Short, the, perſan who has 4 firm truſt an 
the Supreme Being is Powerful in 8 
Power, Wiſe by bis Wiſdom, Happy by 
bis Happines. He reaps the benefit of 
every. Divine Attribute, and loſes his om 
6 fulnels. of infinite per- 
Iection 
To make our lives more 0 u 
we are, commanded to put our truſt in 
him, who is thus able to 1 and ſue- 
cour us; the Divine Goodneſs having 
made ſuch a reliance a duty, — — 
ing we ſhould aye lan man d it 
been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives, which might 
be made uſe of to recommend this duty 

to us, I ſhall only take notice of thaſe 
that follow. 

The feſt and d e i that! u 4b 
promiſed, he. wif n fal thoſe! whe: put 
TT truſt in him. 

But without conlidering the ſuperna- 
tural bleſſing which accompanies this 
— we may obſerve that it has a na- 
ee , or in 


— 
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other words, that — on 
fidence in the grant. 
contributes very | 
clear une 
it manfully. | 
Hae Is and, and t 
in ſight of his friend, often exerts 
ſelf ' beyond his abilities, and does 
ders T (ug be m atched b 


gfe 4 


Fr ſuch a truſt in the Sins of an 
mighty Being, natura roduces 
| len they gp: vr: 1 all other 
diſpoſitions of mind that alleviate thoſe 4 
calamities which 
move. er, 
The ppb of mis virtue adminiſter 
great comfort to the mind of man in 
times of poverty and affliftion, but moſt 
| of all in yy When the 


ſoul 


ve ofc vet ue wo're- | 
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ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of its 
ſeparation, when it is juſt entering on ano- 
ther ſtate of Exiſtence, to converſe with 
ſcenes, and objects, and companions that 
are altogether new, what can ſupport her 
under ſuch tremblings of thought, ſuch 
fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch apprehenſions, but 
the caſting of all her cares upon him who 
firſt gave her Being, who has conducted 
her through one ſtage of it, and will be al- 
ways with her to guide and comfort her in 
her progreſs through eternitʒ ? 

David has very beautifully repreſented 
this ſteady reliance on God Almight in his 
twenty third Pſalm, which is a kind of 
Paſteral hymn, and filled with thoſe allu- 
| en ee are uſual in that _ 32 

As the poetry is very ek te, pre- 

ſent ion of reader wien the TC Tranfla- 
| tion it. 
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he Lande pabure fall þ 8 
And feed me with a Shepherd's care: 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 


guard me with a watchful cye; 

: My noon- day walls be ſhall attend, 
Aud all * midnight: : hours defend. EY 
II. When 
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Ml When i in the 1 glebe I faint, © 

Or on the thinſty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary wand ring Reps be leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, N 
Amid the verdant landskip flow. | 


III. 


Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſteadfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me fil ; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 

An guide me through the FONG 2 


Iv. 


' The" in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds 7 J ftray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguike : 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown 4. 
| nd la, eel murmur all around. 
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T is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon 
the paſſions of a child with Devo- 
tion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
chat bas received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may ſeem, extinguiſhed for a 
while by the cares of the world, the 
heats of youth, or the allurements of 
vice, ir grnenally. breaks out and 2a 
covers itſelf again as ſaon as | 
tion, e er 


As ſtate of temperance, — and 
| ore without devotion, is a cold, 5 


— 


— 
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leſs; inſipid condition of virtue; and is 
rather to be ſtyled Philoſophy than Reli- 
gion. Devotion opens the mind to great 
ions, and fills it with more ſublime 
ideas than any that are to be met with in 
the moſt exalted ſcience; and at the fame 
time warms and ies the Soul more than 
ſenſual pleaſure. 
It Has been obſerved by Pute wers | 
that man is mere iſhed from the 
animal world by Devotion than by Rea- 
ſon; as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover: 
in their actions ſomething like a faint 
g of reaſbn, though they be 
truy in no ſingie cireumſtance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears) the leaſt 
affinity te devotion. It is certain, the 
fity of the mind to religious wor- 
ſhip! the natural tendeney of the ſoul to 
ffy te ſote Being for ſuccour 
in dangers” and diſtreſſes; the gratitude 
to an inviſible Superintendent which ari- 
ſes in us upon receiving any extraording- 
ry and unexpectett good fortume, the acts 
5 love and admiration with which the 
ane pay are ſo wonderfully tranſ- 


_ OOO. upon the Divine 
8 and t 


| univerſal concur- 
reef all de doe under heaven * 
the 


— 
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the great - article of adoration, plainly 


ſhew that devotion or religi 


reaſon, or that it 


eoncurrent 8 but which ever of 


them ſhall be aſſigned as the Sade 


of Divine Worſhip, it manifeſtly, points 
"WK Supreme Boing. as the ee e 
Gb ©. 9! 
1 may eas: Gina, other; opportu 
of ings thoſe particular forms — 


methods of devotion ogy are taught 
us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 
into what errors even this Divine Prin- 
ciple may ſometimes lead us, when it is 
not moderated by that right reaſon which 
, Was given n ene of ee, 


actions. 

The two great errors into which a miſ. 
taken devotion may betray us, are Enthu- 
fialm and Superſtition. 

There is not a more melancholy ob⸗ 
ject than a man who has his head turned 
Vith religious enthuſiaſm. A perſon that 


is crazed, tho“ with pride or malice, is 
a ſight 


ous worſhip. 
muſt be the effect of a tradition from 
| ſome firſt founder of mankind, or that 
it is conformable to the 2 light of 

proceeds om an in- 
ſtinct implanted in the ſoul itſelf. - For 
my part, I look upon all theſe to be the 


ans Nt e . ii oa te oo. 
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a light very mortifying to human nature; 
but when the diſtemper ariſes from any 
indiſcreet- fervors of devotion, or too in- 
tenſe an application of the ming.” to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſ- 
ſion in a more particular manner. We 
may however learn this leſſon from it, 
that ſince devotion itſelf (which one 
would be apt to think could not be too 
warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its 
heats are tempered with caution and pru- 
dence, we ſhould be particularly careful 
8 keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and 
to guard ourſelves in all parts of life againſt 
4 — of paſſion 223 — and 
conſtitution. n 
Devotion, when it does not lie — 
the check of reaſon, is very apt to de- 
generate into Enthuſiaſm. When the 
mind finds herſelf very much inflamed 
with her devotions, ſhe is too much in- 
clined to think they are not of her own 
kindling, but blown up with ſomething 
Divine within her. If ſhe indulges this 
thought too far, and humours the grow- 
ing paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into 
imaginary raptures and ecſtaſies; ahd 
when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the 
influence of a Divine Impulſe, it is no 


wonder 


* 
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and refuſes to comply with a 


as the author tells us, 


folly. 
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wonder: if ſhe flights human ordinances, 
any eſtabliſned 
form off as thinking. "herſelf di- 
reed by a much ſuperior: guide. 

As Enthuſiaſm is a kind of md! in 
ition is the exceſs not on - 


devotion, Superſti 
ly of devotion, but: of religion in gene- 
rab; according to an old” Heathen ſay- 


4 oportet.; religioſum nefas 3. A man 
ſhould be f not ſup us; for, 
igidius obſerved- 


this paſſage, that the Latin words 
terminate in /t generally imply 


—— and . of any 
oh quality to an exceſs. x 


An Enthuſiaſt in religion is like an ob- 
ſtinate clown, E worre man like an 
inſipid courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſome- 


in it of madneſs, 


tions. 
The Nane Catholic Church ſeems: 


indeed: irrecoverably loſt in this particu- 
lar. If an abſurd dreſs or behaviour be 


intro- 


quoted by Aulun Gellius, Religentem | 


rſtition of 
Moſt of the Sects that fall ſnort 
of the Church of Eugland, have in them 
ſtrong tinctures of Enthuſiaſm, as the 
Raman Catholic Religion is one huge 
over- grown body: of childiſh: and idle Su- 
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introduced in the world; it will ſoon be 
ſound out and - diſcarded : On the con- 
„a habit or ceremony, -tho* never 
{o- ridiculous, Which has taken ſanctuary 
in 8 in it 2 A 
i Gothic Bithep, PS, thoug * 

per to. repeat ch a form in ſuch hers 
cular . or another faneied 
it would be very decent if ſuch a part 
of public devotions were performed 
with a Mitre on his head, and a Croſter 
in his hand: To chis a brother Van- 
4a, as wie as the others, -adds -an-antick 
Areſs, which he conceived would -allude 
very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, 
till by degrees the whole office was de- 
generated into an empty ſhow. me 
Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity wy in- 
convenience of theſe geremonies; but in- 
ſtead. of reforming, perhaps add others, 
Which . they think, More: lgnificant, and 
which take poſſeſſon in the ſame man- 
ner, and are never to be quiven out after 
I have been once admitted, I have 
ſeen the Pope oſficiate at St. Puter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was 
buſied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the- different 

n A 
No- 
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Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of 


_ mankind, and ornamental to human na- 
ture, ſetting aſide the infinite advantages 
which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong ſteady 
maſculine piety; but EnchuſiaGn and Su- 
ion are the weakne ſſes of human 
a. that expoſe us to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of Inkdels, and; fink us Rue be- 
low the Beaſts that periſh.” .- __ ; 
Idolatry may be looked upon. ba ano- 
ther error ariſing from miſtaken Devotion; 
but becauſe reflections on that ſubject 
would be of no uſe to an e 25 reader, 1 
a not W upon it. 1 
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Aluroram & Gangem, pauci dignoſcers poſſunt | 
Vera bona, atque illis multiom aiperſa, remota 5 4 
Aer, beg — | . 
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IN my laſt Wo tuber cl laid EAN 
ſome thoughts upon Devotion in ge- 


— 9 and ſhall | here ſnew what were 
_ the notions of the moſt refined Heathens 


on this ſubject, as they ars repreſented 


in Plato's dialogue upon Prayer, inti- 


tled Alcibiades the nd which doubt- 
leis gave occaſion to Juvenal s tenth Sa- 
| FCC 


or - > 


* 
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tire; and to the ſecond Satire of Perſius; 
the laſt of theſe authors has almoſt 8 
ſeribed the preceding dialogue, inti- 
tled, Alibis es the Fuat, in his fourth 
Satire. 

The Selen in this ee upon 
Prayer, are Socrates and Alcibiades; and 


the ſubſtance of it (when drawn together ; 
out of the NOTES: and ene) as 


follows, * 

Socrates meeting his Pup Al oibiates, 
as he was going to his devotions, and 
_ obſerving his eyes to be fixed upon the 
earth with great ſeriouſneſs and attenti- 
on, tells * that he had reaſon to be 
thoughtful on that occaſion, ſince it was 
ſible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himſelf by his own Prayers, and 
that thoſe things which the Gods ſend 
him in anſwer to his petitions might 


turn to his deſtruction: This, ſays he, 


may not only happen when a man prays 
for what he knows is miſchievous in its 
own nature, as Oedipks implored the Gods 
to ſow diſſenſion between his ſons, but 
when he prays for what he believes 
would be for His good, and againſt what 
he believes would be to his detriment. 
This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſa- 
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rily happen among us, ſince moſt men | 
are blinded with-ignorance, prejudice, or 
| paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing 
ſuch things as are really beneficial to 
them. For an inſtance, he asks Alci- 
biades, Whether he would not be tho- 
roughly pleaſed and. ſatisſied if that God 
to whom he was going to addreſs him- 
ſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him the So- 
vereign of the whole earth ? Alcibiades 
anſwers, that he :ſhould doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt fa- 
vour that could be beſtowed upon him. 
Socrates then asks him, If after receiving 
this great favour he would he centented 
to loſe his life? Or if he would receive 
tit though he Mqs ſure he ſhould make 
an ill uſe of it? Tofboth whichyqueſti- 
ons Alribiaues anſwets in the negative. 
Socrates then + ſhews him from the ex- 
amples of others, how theſe might; pro- 
bably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. 
He chen adds, That other: puted pieces 
of good fortune, as ahat: of- haviag a fon 
or procuring the higkeſt zpoſt;jin asgo- 
vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal 
aequerices. ; which .nevertheleſs, ſays 
he, men ardently defire, and would not 
fail to pray for, if they vthopght chair 


prayers 
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prayers might be effectual for the ob- 
BE ob LCN 

Having eſtabliſhed this great point, 
That all the moſt apparent bleſſings in 
this life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful 
conſequences, and- that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a 
blefling or a curſe, he teaches Alcibiages 
after what manner he ought to pray. 
In the firſt place, he recommends to 
him, as the model of his, devotions, a a 
ſfrort prayer, which a Greet Poet com- 
poſect for the uſe” of his. friends, in the | 
following words ; O Jupiter, give #s thoſe 
things ohich are good for us, whether they 
art ſugh things as. we. pray for, or ſuch, 
things as wwe do not pray for; and remove 
from us thoſe things which. are hurtful, 

| though they are ſuch things as. we pray 


Ih the ſecond place, that his Diſciple 

may ask ſuch things as are. expedient for 
Fm; he ſhews him, thar it is abſolutely. 
neceſſary to apply Himſelf to the ſtudy: 

of true wiſdom, and to the knowledge 
of that which is His chief good, and the 
moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his 
als, oO e eee 

N 
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In the third and laſt place he informs 


him, that the beſt methods he. could 
make. uſe of to draw down bleſſings up- 
on himſelf, and to render his prayers ac- 
ceptable, would be to live in a; con- 
ſtant practice of his duty towards the 
Gods, and towards men. Under this 
head he very much recommends a form 
of Prayer the, Lacedemonians made uſe of, 


in which they, petition the Gods, /o give 
them all good things, ſo long as they were 
virtuous. Under this* head likewiſe he 


gives a very remarkable account of an 
Oracle to the following purpoſe. 3 

When the Athenians in the war with 
the Lacedemonians received many defeats 
both by ſea and land, they | ſent a meſſage 
to -the oracle of Fupiter eh to ask 
the reaſon why they who erected ſo ma- 
ny temples to the Gods, and adorned 


them with ſuch. coſtly. offerings; why. 


they who had inſtituted ſo many feſti- 
vals, and accompanied them with ſuch 


pomps and ceremonies; in ſhort, why 


they who had ſlain ſo many Hecatombs 


— af Noche altars, ſhould be leſs. ſucceſsful 
than the Lacedæmomans, who tell ſo ſhort 
of them in all theſe particulars, To this, 


| __ 5 the Oracle made the following 


; reply : 1 
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of ibe Lacedæmonians than with all the 
oblations of the. Greeks. As this prayer 

implied and 'encouraged virtue in thoſe. 
who made it; the Philoſopher proceeds 
to ſhew how the moſt vicious man might 
be devout, ſo far as victims could make 
him, but that his offerings were regard- 
ed by the Gods as bribes, and his petiti- 
ons as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes 
on this occaſion two verſes out of Homer, 
in which the Poet ſays that the ſcent of 
the Trojan ſacrifices was carried up to hea- 
ven by the winds, but that it was not ac- 
ceptable to the Gods, who were diſpleaſed 
with Priam and all his people. eee. 
The concluſion of this dialogue is ve- 
ry remarkable. Socrates having deterred 
Alcibiades from the prayers and ſacrifice 
which he was going to offer, by | ſetting. 
forth the above-mentioned difficulties of 
performing that duty as he ought, adds 
theſe words, We muſt therefore wait till 
ſuch' time as we may learn how' we: ought to 
behave. ourſelves towards the Gods and 
towards men. But when will that time 
come, ſays Altibiades, and who is it will 
inſtruct us? For. I would fain ſee this 
man, whoever he is. It is one, ſays 
thai, FFT 


better man by it. The remaining 
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Serrates, whd takes: care of you ; but as 
Homer tells us, that Minitu removed 
the miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that he 
miglir plainy difcover both Gods and N 
men; Þ the darkneſs that hangs N 


your mind muſt be removed, before yon 
are er e eee. good. _ 


cas is,: ſo that 1 2 


of this dialogue is very obſcure: Tt 
is ſomething: in it that would malte us. 
think Socrates hinted at himſelf,” when he 
| ſpoke of this Divine Teacher Who was 
to come into the world, did he not own 
that he himſelf was in this reſpect as 
much at a' loſs, and in wo. ran as 
the reſt of mankind; 
Some learned men look upon this 
chnclufion av 2 ptediction of our Savi- 
our, or at leaſt that Soerart, Wee the 
High- prieſt, prophefied unknowingly, 
and pointed at that Divine Teacher who 
Was to come into the world, ſore ages 
afrer him. However that may be, we 
— — by. We 
73 ght 


* 
. 


N * 
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light of reaſ6n, that it was ſuitable: ta 
the goodneſs of the Divine Nature to 
nd; a perſon inte the world who ſhould 
inſtruct mankind in the duties of reli- 
gion, and, in perdiculas;. teach them how y 
6 uy.” : 

' Whoever: reads this- abstract af Plato's: 
_ diſcourſe on Prayer, will, I believe, na- 
turally make this reflection, That the 
great Founder of our religion, as well by 
his own example, as in the form of 
prayer which he taught his diſciples, did 
not only: keep up to thoſe rules which. 
the lebt of nature had ſuggeſted to this 
great "Philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſt 
eiples in the whole extent off this duty, 
as well as of all others. He directed them 
to the proper object of adoration, and 
taughe them according to the third rule 
above-mentioned, to apply themſelves to 
kirrr in their elofets, without ſhow or 
oſtentation; and to worthip- him in ſpirit; 
and in truth. As the 9 in their 
form of Prayer implored the Gods in ge- 
neral to give them all good things ſo 
long as they were virtuous, we ask in 
particular 4ba# our. offences may be forgiven: 
as we forgive thoſe of er” H we look 
inte eke ſecondt Rule which Socrates has; 


I 5 Rn 


os Web 


- preſcribed, namely, That we ſhould ap- 


ply ourſelves to the knowledge | of ſock 
things as are beſt for. us, this too is ex- 
plained at large in the doctrines of the 
Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral 
Inſtances to regard thoſe things as .curſes, 
which appear as bleſſings in the eye of 
the world; and on the contrary,, to e- 
ſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to 
the generality of mankind appear as 
curſes. Thus in the form which is pre- 
ſcribed to us we only pray for that hap- 
pineſs which is our chief good, and ind 
great end of our exiſtence, when we pe- 
tition the Supreme Being for the 5 
of bis kingdom, being ſolicitous for no 
other temporal bleſſing but our daily 
ſuſtenance. On the other ſide, we pray 

againſt nothing but Sin, and againſt 

Evil in general, leaving it with Omni - 
ſcience to determine what is really ſuch. 
If we lock into the firſt of Socrates 

his rules. of prayer, in which he recom- 
mends the above-mentioned. form of the 
ancient Poet, we find that form. not on- 
J comprehended, but very much improv- 
ed in the petition, wherein we pray to the 
Supreme 2 that his Ni ll. May be done: 
which is of the ſame force with | Abe 
CIR: 
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form Which our Saviour uſed, when he = 
_ prayed? Againſt the moſt painful and moſt | i 
ignomimous wo; deaths, Neverthele/s not 

my Mill, bus thine be done. This gel 

henſive petition is the moſt humble, 

well as the moſt prudent, that can 5 

offered up from the creature to his Crea- 
tor, as it ſuppoſes the Supreme Being nn 

wills nothing but what is for our good, | 

and that he n better an. ourſelves. 

war is und 1 L 
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— is fapiente henegue of. Hor. 
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 Eligion may be conſidered under 
two general heads. The firſt com- 
prehends what we are to believe, 


| the other what. we are to practiſe. By 
_ thoſe things. which we are te believe, I 


mean whatever # revealed to us in the 
Holy writings, and which we could not 
have been the knowledge of by the 


- light of nature ; by the things which we 


are to practiſe, 1 mean all thoſe duties to 
which we are directed by reaſon or na- 
tural religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 


diſtinguiſh by the name of Faith, the ſe- 


cond by that of \ orality. - 5 | 
If we look into the more ſerious part 
of mankind, we find many who lay ſo 
2 Hs SBreat 


* 
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= whore fhich,. char hey” neglect 
9 and many wd bend 8 
1 they Het pay a due 
1 he perfect man Mould 
be ee ies of tkeſe particulars, 
as will be very evident to thoſe whe ert. 
ſickey the baiefits which arifs from each of 
tte, and ron al make de fubje 
of this daty**paper; | 
Noewickiſta ens geperak dividen 
bf 8 — inte- morality and furftn, 
and dat they dave bach their peur et- 
elle fees, the feſt han the Pieetninence 
in ſeveral reſpects. 
Ei, Becaeſe the of mo- 
N Þ- fs ana the oO bf it) 
1 + xt erer Ratere, and will en- 
due when Faith hall Net, a} be oſt in 


ec, 
Seca, cat benen muy be. qu#- 


Vfied to do greater good Sd, and 
Bechme Wore Benefit & the world, by 
Wioralty, Wihout Hiths Wan by f 
without morality. 

Wiruß dees monkey gives a e. 
n *> Rumam natere, by * 
the mind, moderating the paſſions, anti 


hpaneingy the 8 ol er man in 
3 * 
| Fourthly, 
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, \Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality 
is, much more certain than that of faich, 

1 the civilized nations of the world 
agreeing in the great points of mora- 
Bo, as much as they” r in thoſe of 
lait 
2 en e Fe is not of 
ſo malignant a nature as immorality ; 
or to put the ſame reaſon in another 
light, becauſe it is generally owned, there 
may be ſalvation for a virtuous Infidel, 
(particularly in the caſe of - invincible 
ignorance) but none for a vicious B- 
Reer. 

Sinchhy, Becauſe faith ſeems. to ow 
its principal, if not all its excellency, 
from the influence it has upon morality; 
as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we conſider 
wherein conſiſts the excellency * faith, 

dor the belief of revealed religion ere 
this I think is. . 
FHinſt, In explaining and carrying. to 
Lage heights, ſeveral pon of mo- 
TS 
| Smondlh, In furniſhing 1 new and ronger 
guts wy to · inforce the Te of mora- 
by "& 
Wirdy, 16 giring us more amiable 
ideas of the Supreme Being, more * 


1 W 8 Reaſons: it. yg 
dearing notions, of one another, and a 
ule ſtate of 1 ourſelves. both in regard 
to the grandeur. r. and vileneſs of. our na- 
tures. 

Furby, By flicwing us abs blackneſs 
and. deformity, of vice, which in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, that 
he who 18 Doffefſed of all perfection and 
the, Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſent- 
ed by ſeveral of our Divines as hating 
fin ta the fame degree that he loves the 
Sacred Perſon who was made the 80 
pitiation of it. 

+ Fifthly, In: be g the ordinary and pre- 
feribed. Fo 1/28 of "making ae em 
ea to ſal vation. 

I have only r 6k on theſe feveral 
heads, which every one who is. conver- 
fant in diſcourſes of this nature will ea - 


fily enlarge upon in his .own- thoughts, 


and draw eee from them which 
may be uſeful to him in the conduct of 
is life, One 15 am ſure is ſo obvious, | 
that he cannot mils it, namely, that a 
man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme. of 
FT. morality, who. does not ſtrengthen and 
12h it N Ld of og? een 


J = 
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Befdes this, 1 fall lay down two er 
5 chree other maxims whiely I tink we may 
deduce from what has been fact. 
Fin, That we ſhould be particularly 
camious of making any thing an article 
of faith, - 1 dees not contribute to 
in rovement' of mo- 
ray.” 5 i 
"Seem, Tb 605 l r R an 
de true and authentie, N weakens 
or ſubverts the practteal Part of religi 
or | what F have "hitherto called EA 
bey. 
en "That the. telt wien of 
merulity, or nature} 7 an carmot po- 
fibly apprehend any danger from embracing 
CheMranity, as it is preſerved pure and 
— 8 in the qoetr hes of our” national 
Chure | 
- There robe wiſh Hoes ester k N 
Tant Wray be drawn from RE | 
eonfiderations,  whith - wy this; 
we ſhould, is all dos poin 3 
ger ny ilb eonſoquences —— arſe 
from them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be er- 


Co? 


|  rofitolls, before we | give up our affine ts 


them. 
For example, in that diſputable pelst 


of. perſecuting men for conſcience fake, 
| beſides 
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beſides the imbittering- their minds with 
hatred, indignation, and all the vehe- 
mence of reſentment, and inſnaring them 
to profeſs what they. do not believe ; we 
cut. them off from the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of ſociety, aft their bodies, 
diſtreſs their fortunes, . hurt their reputa- 
tions, ruin their families, make their lives 
painful or put an end to them. Sure 


Juſt enough religion to make us hate, but. not 
enough Id make us love one another. C 
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o inaxicer naue inn deen, 
Socrates apud Fen. 


r was the common boaſt of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers, that by the efficacy 
of their ſeveral doctrines, they made 
human nature reſemble the divine. How 
much miſtaken ſocver they might be in 


the ſeveral. means they propoſed for this 
end, it muſt be owned that the deſi 


was great and glorious. The fineſt work 
of invention and imagination, are of ve- 
ty little weight,” when put in the 
balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational mind. Tonęinus excuſes Homer 
very handſomly, when he ſays the Poet 
made his Gods like men, that he might 
make his men appear like the Gods: 
But it muſt be allowed that ſeveral of 
the ancient Philoſophers acted, as Cicero 
wiſhes Homer had done; they endeavour- 
ed rather to make men like Goub than 
Gods like men. 

According to this al maxim in 
Pfhiloſophy, ſome of them have endea - 
voured to place men in ſuch a ſtate of 


Pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, As they 
| W 


— 


m4 
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* imagined the happineſs of the Su- 

rems Being to conſiſt in. On the other 

and, the moſt virtuous ſect of Philoſo- 
phers have created a chimerical wiſe man, 
whom they made exempt from paſſion and 
pain, and thought it enough 10 Fon en 
him All-ſufficient. 

This laſt character, . ede of 
the glare of human philoſophy that ſur- 
an it, ſignifies no more, than that 

1 and, wiſe man ſhould fo arm him- 
ſelf, with. Patience, as not to yield tame- - 
ly to the violence of ee, and pain; 
that he ſhould learn ſo to ee and 
contract his deſires as to haye few wants; 
and that he 3 cheriſh ſo many * 
tues in his 


"The Om men requires, 56 
after having framed the beſt Idea, we are 
able, of the Divine Nature, it ſhould. be 
out next care to conform ourſelves- to 
it, as far as our imperfections will permit. 
I might mention ſeveral paſſages in the 
Sacred Writings on this head, to Ahnen 1 
might add many maxims and wiſe ſayings 


of ig Authors eee the prove n 


+ 
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_ Gefars. - 


throughout 


T ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſ- 
ſage, to this purpoſe, out of Julian's 
The Eipe nperor- having reprefent- 
yr all Nay — 22 with Aex- 
ander the Great, as paſſing in review be- 
fore the Gods, and ſtriving for the ſu- 


periority, lets them all eh e * 5 


Alexander, Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus /ar, 
Trajan, Martns Aurelius, and Conſtantine. 


Each of theſe great heroes of anciquity 
lays in his claim for the upper place; 


and, in order to it, ſets: forth, his actions 
after the moſt advantageous manner; But 


the Gods, inſtead of being dazzled with 


the luſtre of their n enquire, by 
Mercury, inte —— proper motive and go - 


80 | 
that influenced ' them: 
"he! whole ſeries of their 
lives and exploits: Mexander tells them, 
that His - aim was to conquer :. Julius 
Ceſar, That his was to gain the high- 


verning Prin 


_ eſt poſt in his country ; Auguſtus, 'To go- 


vern well; Jaan, That his was the fame: 


as that of Alexander, nameſy,. to conquer. 
The queſtion, at length, Was 175 to 


Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great 


modeſty, That it bad always been his care 
to imitate the Gods. This conduct Feems 
to haye gained him the moſt votes bt: 


— 
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beſt, place in the whole aſſembly. Mar 
cus N being after wards asked to ex- 
Plain, himſelf, declares, That, by \ imitating 
the Gods, "ke. endeavaured to imitate 
them in the- uſe of | his u 

and of all other faculties, and in 

cular, That it was always his tw 

have as few wants. as poſſible in bm 
ſelf, and to do all the good he caul 


chats: 


E nony—andedbsalith 


revealed religion has advanced morality, _ 


this is one, that it has given us a more 
juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom 
every reaſonable creature ought co imi- 
tate. Phe yaupg man, in a Fa ar. 
Comedy, | might Juſtify, kis lewdneſs b 
the example: of, Jupiter 3 ns, indeed, 5 
was--ſcarge any crime that might not be 
countenanced by thoſe notions of the 
Deity, which prevailed among the com- 
mon people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealed. religion ſets forth ; a proper ob- 
jet for imitation, in that Being who is 
the pattern, e Phe yan, of all 
pirimual,pert tection. 

While we. remfin in this. lle, we are 
Subject a0 nnen temptations, which, 

ied to, Will 3 deviate from 


reaſon 
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reaſon and goodneſs, the only things where- 
in we can imitate, the ſupreme Being. In 
the next life we meet with nothing to 
excite our. inclinations, that doth not de- 
ſerve them. 1 ſhall therefore diſmiſs BY 
reader with this maxim, viz. Our happineſs 


in this world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion 0 45 | 


our &efires, but in the next world N 


| gratification bn. 
—ä— — — — n 
4 7 < k * Mi SIT 10 5 . 
| um enim ben anti iplam, 4 37 
Wu} png BY wage. 8 . Non 


T is fual wich Pele writers to 
object ill deſigns to their adverſaries. 
This turns their argument into ſatire, 
which, inſtead of ſhewing an error in 
the -undetſtinding, tends only. to expoſe 


the morals of thoſe they write againſt. 
T ſhall not act after this manner with re- 


ſpect to the Free-thinkers. Virtue, and the 
happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends 

which all men ought to promote, and 
ſome of that e vod be thought to 
have a heart above the reſt of | mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that pro- 
fleſſion to carry on a good deſign in the 

. 22 of their hearts, and according 
to 


— 
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to their beſt knowledge, yet it is much 
to. be}. feared, thoſe well meaning ſouls, | 
while they dass gde to recommend 
virtue, have in reality been advancing 
the intereſts of vice, which as I take to 
proceed from their ignorance of human 
nature, we may hope, when they become 
ſenſible of their miſtake, they will, in con- 
ſequence. of that beneficent principle they 
pretend to act upon, n their een 
for the future. 
The Sages whom I have in my eye 
ſpeak of virtue as the moſt amiable thing 
in the world; but at the ſame time that 
they extol her Bcaurys; they take care to 
leſſen her Portion. Such innocent crea- 
tures are they, and fo great ſtrangers to 
the world, that they think this a likely 
method to eee the number of ber 
admirers. 
Virtue has in herſelf the moſt; en- 
gaging charms; and Chriſtianity, as it 
places her in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
adorned with all her native attractions, 
ſo it kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by 
adding to them the unutterable rewards 
which attend her votaries in an eternal 
ſtate Or if there are men of a Saturnine 
and 955 complexion, who are not "hy 
| 3k : i 7 


— 
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ſly feed up by hope, chere is the Pro- 
ſpeſt of cvoclaſting puniſhment to agitate 


their ſouls and to ffighten them into the 
practioe of virtue, and an averſion from 
1 


-Whereas your ſober e 4c 


you, chat virtue indeed is beautiful, and 


vice defonmed : the former deſerves your 
late, and the latter your abhorrence ; 
but chen, it is for their own ſake, or on 
account of the good and evil which im- 


mediately attend them, and are inſepa- 
rable from their reſpective natures. As 
for the immortality of the ſoul, or eter- 
nal puniſhments and -rewards, thoſe are 


y "ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpiei- 


1 
tifice. 


rally in * conſe of virtue ; ; but, wil 


any one deny, that they act fooliſhly, 


who pretend to advance the intereſt of 


it by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrong- 


motives to it, which are accommo- 
dated to all capacities, and: fitted to work 
on all diſpoſitions, and inforcing thoſe 


alone which can affect only a generous: and 
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force it hath; On . * 
who 4 of 
| orice, temperance eee — 
ficient ton ſuſtain the — 11 
ſevere. oo ,of ſclf-d gn FED 
temptations of pen e ſenſu⸗ 
abe on i 44007 
At is-my opinion the 
be tredted as 4 2 Poor ighorant, 
creatures, that have not t ſenſe 19. Nico 
ver the excellency 9 it 7 
evident : thoſe men are Jo Irches, ar 
* p bee ch 8 : rid 
motives gf opel 
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ſions ; and are not hope and. fear 
powerful of our paſſions; and are there 
objects which can rouſe and awaken dure 
hepes and fears, like thoſe proſpectz pt. 
warm and ener, the e a Chri 
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tales, 
are more 
men, 
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im 1 reli all the nudve bens. - 


ties and delights of 4 vrtudus life. And 
th“ we ſhould grant our 2 
be a fr; of refined ſpirits; capa ble only 
of being enamoutedt: „yer hae 
would become of the: bulk of ran 

who have groſs underſtandings,- but 
ly fenſes* and ſtrong 
x cy of luſt and fraud; and violence 
would in à little time's 


nation, if theſe wiſe/ adwoentes fer Mora 
lity were univerſally hearkened to? Laſt- 
ly, opportunities do ſometimes offer in 


which e .wickedly make his 


fortune, or 
fear of temp 
tation, heal 


e a pleaſure, without 
damage, either in repu- 
„or fortune. In ſuch caſes 


what reſtraint do they lie under who have 


no 


K 2 


ens? What: -f | 


1 a er 


no regards; heyond the grave d tlie m ard 
2 ions of; 8 well as the 
| the ſenſe of, another — A 57003 = 

The thought, that: aur Exiſtence termi- 
nates with, 4bis life, dotli naturally check 


the ſoul-in any generous purſuit, contract 


her views, and fix them on 8 

and R d bt 

extinguiſhes all noble and — —— 

ne, and pk the mind t e 
preſent. paſſion. iſ 

>. tha ity were not i — 


of this; — ian by fa - 
bles and conjectures, and the — 
of pature, to poſſeſs the minds of men 
= the belief of. a future ſtate, which has 
ſince brought to light by the Goſpel, 
and is now moſt inconſiſtentiy decry'd by 
a few. weak men, who, would. have us 
beben Kha they, ak Virtue by curn- 


IT, 
nn of ICH 


a A tas! 2 d bn — 7 
| ay T6: % 
Ma te bir — Jaws 2d. di 


vitied } 1K Pau 107, dis Hive 
10 ohe who regards things with a2 

21: pt tical eye and "hath a Soul 
capable of being delighted with the ſenſe 
that truth and "Towle: ge prevail among 
men, it muſt be A4 grateful reflexion to 
thinle that the ſublimeſt truths, which 
thel Heuthens only here and there 
one of brighter parts and mote leiſure 
than ordinary could attain to, are now 
grown familiar to the meaneſt inhabitants 
of theſe nations. Worms ein 4 be ORE 
| Whence' came this ſurpriſing change, 
that regions formerly inhabited by igno- 
rant ahd ſavage people ſhould now out- 
ſhine ancient Greece, and the other eaſtern 
countries, ſo renowned: of old, in the 
moſt elevated notions ' of theology and 
morality ? Is it the effect of our on 
parts and induſtry? Have our common 
mechanics more refined underſtandings 
than the ancient Philoſophers ? It is ow- 
ing to the God of truth, who came 
down from heaven, and condeſcended to 
be himſelf our Teacher. It is as we are 
l that we {profeſs more excel- 

5 K 3 lent 


124 Advattegss ff Reveiatron 
lent and divine truths than the reſt of man- 
I 


there be any af the Free-thinkers 
1 are not direct Atheiſts, Charity 
would ingline' one 80 balleve: chem N- 
mant of what is here advanced. And it 
is: for their information that 1 wrir this 
papers the deſign of which is to com- 
are che ideas 1 


the Being and Attributes of a God, 
with the ea fore the nid of 


che Deity. "hag tr ach i che ly 
Scriptures ? I ſhall throw , 
ing t. is WR, which 1 


———— be. He hath 
| - forth the heavens. He . 


196 | 
* chip 7 9 waves be 1 The Lord 
i > inviſible” ſpiri, in whom we live, 
4 und! move and e out Being! He is 
che fountain of of life. He 
m and tea, Pie giveth food to l 
„ fleſn. In his hand is the ſoul of every 
= z thing, and che brearh'of all arts 
feind. The Lord maketh and ma- 
'* keth'rich! He bringeth low and lift- 
+ eth up. He killech and maketh alive. 
Ie woundeth and healeth. '' By him 
KHings teien and Fries decree uſtice, 
* and'nota” ſp "Fallerh/ eo che ground 
. without Hirt. Al Angels, Aurhi iſles, 
1 e nee are ſubject d him 'He 
inteth the Moo for ſeaſons,” and 
Sun Khoweth his going down. He 
oe chundererh with his Voice, und direct 
Fetch * the whole, Heaven, and 
„ Firs and hail, ſhow and yapour, wind 
% King few er and keen ant bin de- 
© 'yijinion is an everlaſting dominion. The 
2 earth and. Seen, thall'x but 


hog 
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lent and divine truths than he reſt of mans 
kind. e 


5 grocer be 1 _ 
wich the grols nations of W 
world. Is it paſſible for — of 
man to conoeint a more auguſt idea 
the Deity than is ſet forth METS 
Scriptures ? I ſhall throw aagether fame 
| wert, which 1 

moſophacul ſentiments, 
te copier by ele K 
»* chere be that are called Gods, 


made the Heaven and Heaven of Hea- 
vens witch a their Hoſt; the earth 
and all things that are therein; the 
8 that is therein; He 
mem be, and it was ſo. He hath 
rexched forth che heavens. Tle hach 


* 
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come and no further, and here ſhall 
6 thy ꝓprdecd waves be aid. The Lord 
„in an iibie pins, in whom we live, 
und move DEN He is 


che fountain of life 
Am und beat. © He givetk food to all 
fleſn. In his hand id the ſoul of every 
* z thing, and che brenth of al man- 
* kind The Lord malceth poor and ma- 
* Kketh rich. He h low and lift- 
+ etch up. Te killech And abe alive. 
le woundeth and healeth. ' By kim 
Kings teign and Printes decree: ultice, 
* and not a ſparrow fallech to the ground 
* without him. Aft. Angels, Authbrities, 
„and Powers ave ſubject to him. He 
Ns inteth the Neon for ſeaſons,” and 
Sun khoweth his going down. He 
9 ve with his voice, and direct- 
eth it under the whole Heaven, and 
© his lightning unte the ends of che earth, 
© Fire and Hail, ſrow and vapour, wind 
und ſtorm, fulfił his word. The Lord 
i King for ever and ever, and his do- 
* rijinion is an eveflaſting dominion. The 


s earth and the heavens ſhall but 
thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall 
an old, as doth a u 0 a 


S 
=: 


— 
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they hall be. Ahangecbe! but thou art 
+4, == and 174 haye: no 


*% 985 We under. nap. Gre | 
heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
p children of men from the { 
+ habitation, and conſidereth all ;their 
4 warks. -- He; knoweth, our down: ſitting 
and up: riſing. He compaſſeth our path, 
and gounteth our ſteps. He is acquaint - 
ed with all our Ways; and when we 
enter our cloſet, and ſhut; oun door, he 
+ feeth us. He. knoweth the things that 
come into gur mind, eyery one of 
them: and no thought can be with- 
| 4; holden. from bim. The Lord is good 
<, to, all, and his his tender mercies are-oyer 
© all his works. He i is a father of the fa- 
<;therleſs, + and a judge of the widow. 
He TY the. God of peace, the father of 
«. reite and the God of all comfort 
and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
8 —5 we know him not,: His eati 
1 18 unſcarchable. Who but he. hath 
meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
+, his hand, and meted out the. heavens 


Sab a ſpan? Thighs: Q, Lord, is the 
Vin , * y 


* 


5 


— * 


85 Se, ne the. Nödl and * 4 
„änd the Victory, and the Ma- 
we Thou art very great, thou art 
9 Heaven is thy 
« throjfie,' and earth is thy footſtool. 
Can the mind of a Philoſopher riſe 
5 a more juſt and magnificent, and at 
the ſame time a more amiable idea of 
the Deity, than! is here ſet forth in the 
ſtrongeſt images and moſt emphatical 
age? And yet this is the language 
of Shepherds and Fiſhermen. - The illite- 
rate Jets and poor perſecuted Chriſtians 
retained theſe noble ſentiments, while the 
polite and powerful nations of the earth 
were given up to that ſattiſh ſort of wor- 
ſhip of which the following elegant de- 
ſcription is extracted from!" one of the in- 
ſpired Writers 
Who hath formed 4 Cod or mile 
6. an image that is profitable for nothing? 
1 "The Smith with the tongs both work- 
eth in the coals and 'faſhioneth it with 
hammers -ahd Wworketh it with the 
ſtrengtk vf his arms: Vea he is hungry 
© and his ſtrength faileth. He drinketh 


no water and is Faint,” A man planteth 3 5 


© an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. 
n in the fre. 
CORE | K 5 e 
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. He pe 


8 
undeed, notwith 'the pretences of 
nes thinkers; ie 


if 


courſe ſin A ee 
we ſee en by. « other EN 
nations. __ a 

MED or 55 ” 
m ;; Way + a 
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4 Y gia! 1 0 „Vir 


2113 hy 


Wo them 7 122 


10 ect 5 


8 


* 6 d 
dar: (Ot; 4 * lie Vs; 


"=> 


s homo, qu | 2101; uy, 
N ruf 25122. W 3 8 * 
— 18 


owing to pride, and a ſecret" af. 
ufectation of à certain ſelf· exiſtence, 
chat the nobleſt motive for action that 
ropt 907 and * mae 
Ather Being! "The! heart is treacherous 
0 mielf, ind ra let A. nb or 
tions go deep enough to receive vel 
as 2 wick We un incentive to — 
and worthy actions. It is our natural 
| weakneſs) 0 nnn into à be- 
e fearch into our inmoſt 
Abs © ouglelves wholly dif- 
| of any views ariſ- 
ing frem Give and _Vain-glory. But 
192 22 * hows 


© Chriſtian In regten, 20 


dchowevert Aſpirits of 1 greatneſs 
mapu diſdaftrcat firſt ſight td an thing, 

ut fr. noble impulfe in otlfinſelves, 
_ :without any future regards in this or an- 


tther Being; zun ſtricter : they 
-wilbfindy3to- | worthily and expect to 
-be rewarded only: in another World, is as 


- heroic-/a "pitchuwof virtue as. human na- 
ture can arrive at If: the tenor of our 
actions have any other anotive, than the 
deſire to he in the eye of tlie 
„ Wil eſffarily follow” thar!'we 
nit | Pas more than men; if we arb not 
too mucli exalted in proſpery ande- 
preſſed ] in adverſity v ut te Cluiſtian 
World hus a lender, : the2contemplation>of 
hdl «Life: and fu *adminiſter 
<corafort. in .afflictior 3 while _ ſenſe 'of 
| OPER humilation in Saworit - 
io üs owing to- Aiden and un- 
| Hovely: conſtraint,” with: which: men of tow 
| alt when they think they 
conform »themſclves to: rxligioh;” as well 
- 18546! the more} odious conduct of hypo- 
zerites, "the eb — dves Hor 
carry with it at. ſirſt view an that is 


_. __ Lose a 

of ibe reward of worthy actöeris 
Fil ter denth lion beſto | unſeen, 
bd enn overlook; hatred, : dot gobd to 


his ſlanderer, who can never be angry at 
ü e As ene 


n Feed for the benaſit 
: Lex theſe are fo far from w | 


ett 9 — often ſaigot: then | 
the glance of a wanton, for: —— 
of u Vain and, for an bean. af firating „ 
kes; Ne 5 


ot e r int il unt ment 5 


. — | 
— — —— oppoſe, 15 


Cirifign JN$TATDP BION: es 
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did 


ing 
} Bus 


wet * 
2 »* 1 „ 


20 Mr of np 
2 1 | 


Bons 
Put de de Werde K ey 
Toll ef miſtacles! nvt inferior to 
cho“ in the midſt of thoſe” A" 'of Divi 

Ry HO fie ars the lea hint of a de- 
bio to become a _ Prince, yet had 
—.— the Apoſtles theinſelves any 


power, pre- 
riches 4 E pars er Pe 
| Upon a ee 1 N — 
7955 Apoftles, ain that 
His e wi rr "not "of oo ws 
| hog hore 
* oho wed 


[5 A# ro6le high al Land Nd Ber fr Som 
| Aer, LAY, RAR INE For 


4 ko ee. oft 221 
. Dm, i 4 '6f 5% aq * 
| thay? 8 = " whet-the Kg 


. imake be n 
Wi Toner the end and pomp — of 


Humbie, mec, and 


— lowly: : 
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lowly av with an unfelt new entafy, mul⸗ 
titudes : ſtrewed his way with garments 
live: branches, crying with-: loud 
and acclamation, Huſannab to the 
Jori of David, Bieſſed it be that: cometh in 
the name of the. Lord] At this great King's 
acceſſion to his throne, men were not en- 
nabled, hut ſaved ; crimes were not re: 
nſitted, h but ſms forgiven ;; he did not be- 
ſtow medals, honours;: favours, but health 
22 ſpeech. The firſt object the 
ever ſaw; was the author of Sight; 
while the lame ran before, and the dumb 
tepeated the Haſamab: Thus attended, 
he entered into his on | houſe, the {a+ 
cred temple, —— Divine vidanhs: 
rity expe traders worldlings 
profaned it; and thus did he, for a time; 
uſe-a great and deſpotic wer, to let 
unbehevers underſtand, that twas not 
want of, but ſuperiority to, all-worldly 
dominion, that made bim not exert it. 
But is this then the Saviour? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obſcure Maæarem 
command u, and ſit on the throne of 
David ? Their proud and. diſdainful hearts, 
which were — with the loye and 
pres of this world, were — 
— of ſo mean a * 


utter the: ſequel? Ibo is that youder du 
feted,” mael d, and fpurn'd ? Whom do ib 
drag like u fem“ Whither d, de carry 

My Lord, my ,. 1 Saviokr,. and ny 
Gal? And 1 by die to expiate thoſe very 
| Injuries *: Ser where "they. have nalen n 
Tod and Greer of Life! How bis wound; 
blacken;"bis body eritbrs, and heart haves 
wit 4 ww Ob! Ani N 

from thy 


ay - 
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muna Infamy: Lo, he inclines bit bead th 


expires ! | 

che packe burſt,” be dead die 

the” 1 

zure, — * apa with ber Cre 

r. e vas hn f f 
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F to inform — — 

1 the will, is che mo of Fo 

and ve benefit, there will 

found * uſeful: and excellent an itiſticul 

tion as that of the Chriſtian Prieſthoodʒ 

which is now become the ſcorn ef fools; 

That; a numerous: order of wen ſhould be 
a the ſtudy af che moſt us 

lime and beneficial truths, with a deſign 

20 propagate them by chei diſcoutſes 

and writivgs, to inform their fellow-+ 


creatures of the Being and Attributes of 
the Deity, to their: minds wich 
che ſenſe of a Rate, —— 


to exp N nature of ev 


but wid i thy 
. de proc gf ch by th 


2 

der den n to — 
e of hor, — 
324 33 | ut 
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but. a modernyFret-thikkerweotld have the 
raked lyato tum it into ridicule :- 
The light in Which aheſe points ſhould 
be expoled. twrth&view af one ho is pre: 
Jvdicedꝰagainſtithe names; Religion; Church, 
ee and : the :hke, is — 
as ſo many Philoſophers, the 
ite Oh as * goed their ſermons as 
lectures, for xte Hförmatiön and improve- 
ment efithe: audience. How!:would t 
dal of arSooratesior'' Tullyihave: => 
—— in A!- er ' where * 


—— ditin&ion were N obliged-. to. 
nt for their general — 
And tho x wicked wretches would they 
think thoſe; men, who ſhould endeavour 
. 1 purpoſe of fo divine an in- 


1 io Sinn 407) inks r 


It is indeed uſual with ee 
of writers, to pretend their deſign is on- 


ly to reform the Church, and the 
9 r hero 


voy Author of 'a pamphlet printed oo 
9 Other 


en. | 
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— th thoughts" af FG! 'who 
have read it) hopes to inſinuate by that 
artifice what he is is --afraid; or aſhamed 
any to 3 But are dn, 
garl ſhew — it 13 
A at. nr 1 rſt is, that he m | 
ſtantly uſes the Word 'Prieft in ſuch a 
manner, as that his reader cannot but 
obſerve he means to throw an odium on 
the Clergy df the church of * England, 
from their, being called by a name Which 
they enjoy in common with — 1 
and om veer The other is, his rak! 
ether and e ting, with gu 
ſpleen and induſtry, alk thoſe! actions pf 
church- men, wlüch, either by their own 
illneſs or the bad light in which he places 
them, tend to give men an ill impreſſion 
of the diſpenſers of the Goſpel: All hielt 
he'pathetically addreſſes to the conſidera- 
tion of hib- wile and honeſt countrymen 
of the laity. The ſophiſtry and M. breed- 
ing of theſe p are fo: obvious" 
to men wio” — any þ to that 
character, that 1-need ſay no more either 
of them or their autor. 2 
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tongue. There is ſomething ſo debe. 
tie in chis Kind e diction, that it aten 

ſets · the mind its a flame, and makes, Our 
pwr bing within u. want Mw and 
dead a. Prayer appear, 18 COM 
poſed in the moſt elegant and polite 
forme, of — are natural. ta 
oun tongue, when: ir is not - heightened, by 
that ſal ef phraſe, wich ma be 
drawn from the Sacred. Writinga At 
has been faid by ſome of the ancients, 
tow ot Gods were. 8 — 1 


of — . — t be * Ho hoes 
Divine Writings, and) examine how, Kind- 
ly thef Heureto. manners of ſpeech min 
and incorporate with the Eng lan- 

guage ; alter having peruſed the books of 
Pſalms, let him read 1 tranſlating. 
af Horace: or Pindar. will find in theſt 
two laſt ſuch. an abſurdity and - confuſion 
| file, vic lch e cen hene rn 


Which would improve our virtue in pro- 


gnity ef Mer 41420. 


zinati Dn 
> of what have been here ad- 
ar ot aan mot. ao ori: 3 toro: 

7 Since we have thetefdre ſuch a Geafury 
6f words, ſo beautiful in themſelves; and 
fo proper for the airs of muſic, I ran 
not but᷑ wonder that perſons of qickinction 
mould give ſo little attention and eneou- 
to that Kind of "muſic! which 
would"have its foundation in reaſon, and 


as iy raiſed” nll gp 2 
Paffons [ are excited by ordinary 
npoſit y flow- from ſueh 


of 


filly and lord Oecafns, that 'a man is 


aftiimed''to. reflect - upon them ſeriouſly z 
but che fear, che love the ſorrow, the 
mdignation - that are awakened in the 
mind by hymns and anthemis, make the 
heart better, and proceed 
4 are altogether reaſonable and * 
worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in 


| fans, Tie the greater our ſatisfaction is; 
the greater is our religion 


IN BUOGTION - dans 


— — "thoſe" who are filed: 


_ was @'-religious art. 
| 734 ſongs 0 — which we have a 
to believe were in high repute /armot 


che oourts — R—ng 


no- 


from ſuch caùſes 
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nothing elſe but Pſalms. and pieces of 
Poetry that adored or celebrated the Su- 
preme Being. The greateſt conqueror 
in this Holy Nation, after the manner of 
the old 8 Lyrics, did not only 
compoſe the words of his Divine Odes. 
but generally ſet them to muſic himſelf: 
After which, his works, tho“ they were 
conſecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national re- as well as the de- 
votion of his people. 

- The firſt. colgicial-df the Dunn take . 
religious worſhip conſiſting only of a 
Chorus, which was nothing elſe but an 
hymn to a Deity. As luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs prevailed over innocence and 
religion, this form of worſhip degene- 
rated into Tragedies; in which however 
the Chorus ſo far remembred its firſt 
office, as to brand every thing that was 
vicious, and recommend every thing that 
was laudable; to intercede with heaven for 
the ĩpnocent, and to implore its ven ee, 
on the criminal. | 
Homer and Heſied intimate to us how 

this art ſhould be applied, when they re- 
preſent the Muſes as ſurrounding Jupiter, 
and warbling their hymns about his 


throne, 1 * ſhew from innumerable 
L paſ- 


214 Dignity f the . 


paſſages. in ancient Writers, not only that 


vocal and inſtrumental muſic were made 


uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that 
their moſt favourite diverſions were fil. 
led with ſongs and hy mns to their re- 
ſpective Deities. Had we frequent enter- 
tainments of this nature among us, they 
would not a little purify. And exalt our 
paſſions, give our thoughts a proper turn, 
and cheriſh. thofe divine impulſes in the 
foul, which every one feels that has not 
i ſtifled- them by ſenſual and immoderate 


pleaſures. 


Muſic, when chuz ax pplied; Mises. noble 
hints in che mind :of the ag Warr and fills it 


with great conceptions. It ſtrengthens de» 
votion, and: advances praiſe into rapture. 
It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and 


produces more laſting and permanent 


impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which 
accompany any tranſient form of words 
that are uttered in the W method of. 


T worſhip. E 0 
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R. Tillotſon, f in his diet concern- 
ing the danger of all known' ſin, both. 
from the: light: of nature and revelation, 
aſter having given us the deſcription of 


the laſt yay out of Holy Writ, has this re- 


markable paſſage. 


1 appeal tO any | man, whether this | 


© be not a repreſentation of things very 
proper and ſuitable to that great 44 


* wherein; he who made the eur ſhall 


„ come to judge it? And whether the 


« wit of man · Exer deviſed any thing ſo 


* awful, and ſo agreeable to the Majeſty 


* of God, and the folemn judgment of 


e the whole world? The deſcription which 
* Virgil makes of the Elyfan Fields, and 


the Jnfernal Regions, how infinitely do 


they fall ſhort! of the majeſty of the 


* Holy: 


the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
i 3 in * n they are ny ery 
* an trifling ; and yet perhaps d 
: the moſt — _ moſt. "= 
5113 ima- 


* b 


Scripture, and the deſcription 
« there made of  hreveni and: bel; . 
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imagination of any man that ever lived, 
and obſerved the greateſt  decorum in 
his characters and deſcriptions... But who 
can declare the great things of God, 
but be to whom & od ball reveal 
95 them * 5 „ 14 
This obſervation was 0 a Ana 
polite man, and ought to be of authority 
with all who are ſuch, ſo far as to exa- 
mine whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced 
it merely for the ſervice of his gre as 
a clergyman. . | 
J am very conſident erer e the 
Goſpels, with an heart as much pre- 
pared in favour of them as when hel fits 
down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more 
natural force than any: epiſode in either of 
thoſe wirs, WhO were 8 chief of mere 
mankind.. 6 0) 4 
The lat thing 1 ound: was be xrirth | 
chapter of St. Luke, which gives an ac- 
count of the manner in which our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, joined 
with two diſciples on the way to EN. 
maus as an ordinary traveller, and took 
the privilege as ſuch to enquire of them 
what occalioned a UE Hed eder 5 
ins eir 


* 


„ 
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their countenances; or whether it was 
from any public cauſe? Their wonder 
that any man ſo near Teruſalem ſhould 
be a ſtranger to what had paſled there; 
their acknowledgment to one they met 
accidentally. that they had believed in 
this Prophet; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt 
as to their pleaſing hope which occaſi- 


oned the heavineſs he took notice of, are 


all repreſented in a ſtile which men of 
letters call the great and noble ſimplicity. 
The attention of the Diſciples, when he 
expounded the Scriptures concerning him 
ſelf, his offering to take his leave of 

them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the 
manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom 
they had entertained while he was yet at 
meat with them, are all incidents which 
wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a 
Chriſtian reader; and give to him ſome- 
thing of that touch of mind which the 
brethren felt, when they ſaid one to ano- 


ther, Did not aur bearis Burn within us, 1 


while be talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures? - 
I Fam very far from pretending to treat 


theſe. matters as they deſerve; but I hope 
thoſe Gentlemen who are qualified for it, 
1 L333 and | 
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and called to it, will forgive me, and 
conſider that I: ſpeak as à mere ſecular 
man, impartially conſidering the effect 
Which os Sued. "Writings will have 
upon the ſoul of an intelligent reader; 
and it is ſome argument, that a thing is 
the immediate work of God when it ſo 
infinitely tranſcends all the labours of 
man, When 1 look upon Raphael's pio- 
ture of our Saviour's appearing to his 
Diſciples after his reſurrection, I cannot 


but think che juſt: diſpoſition of that 


piece has in it the force of many volumes 
on the ſubjet : The Evangeliſts are eaſi- 
17 diſtinguiſhed from the Hrs by a paſ- 
Honate zeal and love Which the pune 
has thrown' in their faces; the huddle 
group of thoſe who ftind moſt diſtant 
> admirable repreſentations of men a- 
baſhed with their late unbelief and hard- 
neſs of heart. And ſuch endeavours' as 
this of Raphael, and of all men not cal- 
led to the altar, are cdllateral: helps not 
j ot deſpiſed Ip the" Miniſters 1 2 
| Tis with co viewiehar 1 — 1 
ſubjects of this kind, and men may t 
up this paper, and be catched by an r 


pition under the Mm of a diverſien. * 
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All the arts and ſciences ought to be 
emplayed in one confederacy againſt the 
prevailing torrent of vice and impiety; 
and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the pro- 
greſs of religion, if it is as evident as it 
ought to be, that he wants the beſt taſte 
and beſt ſcale. a man can have, who | is cold 
to the beauty of holineſs. 

8 for my part, when I have happen- 
ed to attend the corps of a friend to his 
interment, and have ſeen a graceful man 
at the entrance of a church- yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and 
aſſumed an authority which is natural to 


truth, erg Jam ibe reſurrection 
and the life, be that believeth in me, though 


he were Head yet ſball be live; and who- 


ſeever liveth and believeth in me ſball never 
nie: I fay, upon ſuch an occaſion, the 
| retroſpect upon pat actions, between the 
deceaſed. whom followed and myſelf, 

ther with ou many little circum- 
ſtances that ſtrike: upon the ſoul, and 
alternately - give grief and conſolation, | 
have vaniſhed like a dream ; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, 
when the ſolemnity has proceeded, and 


after a long pauſe 1 have heard the ſer- 


vant of God utter, I know that my Re- 
2 ; L 4  deemer 
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deemer liveth, and that be ſball ſtand at the 
latter day upon 'the' earth ; and though 
worms deſtroy. bis body; yet in my fleſb ſhall 
1 fee God, whom T ſhall ſee for myſelf, 
and my eyes ſhall behold, and not another. 
How have I been raiſed above this world 
and all its regards; and how well prepa- 
red to receive the next ſentence which 
the holy man has ſpoken, We brought no- 
| thing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out; the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the 
Nan of the Lord , ff 1h ot: 
There are I know men of heavy tem- 
per without: genius, who-can read. theſe 


expreſſions - of Scripture with as much 


indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 
looſe papers: However I will not deſpair 
but to bring men of wit into a love and 
admiration of Sacred Writings; and, as 
old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the 
day when it ſhall be as much the faſhion - 
amongſt. men of politeneſs to admire a rap- 
ture of St. Paul, as any fine expreſſion 
in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a well - 
dreſſed young man produce an Evange- 
liſt out of his pocket, and be no more out 
of countenance than if it were à Claſſie 
f X | 1 Ie 
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1 is a gratitude that ought to be paid 
to Providence by men of diſtinguiſhed 
ae to praiſe and 8 the Author 
of their Being with a ſpirit ſuitable to 
thoſe faculties, and ro men by 
their words, actions, rar writings, to a. 
participation of . tranſ Ports and 
rw yr 
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A FTER having treated of falſe 
1 Zealots in Religion, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a monſtrous ſpe- 


cies of men, who one would not think 


had any exiſtence in nature, were they 
not to be met with in ordinary converſa- 
tion, I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. 
One would fancy that theſe men, tho? 
they fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of 
" thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt out-ſhine them in this par- 
ticular, and be exempt from that ſingle 


fault which ſeems to grow out of the im- 

rudent fervours of religion: But ſo it 
15, that Infidelity is propagated with as 
much fierceneſs and contention, wrath 
and indignation, as if the ſafety of _ 


9 Wa? 


1 G a 
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kind d upon it. There is ſome- 
thing — and perverſe in this 
7 kind of Zealots, that one does not know 
how to ſet them out in their proper co- 
lours. They are a ſort of gameſters who 
are eternally upon the fret, tho® they play 
for nothing. They are perpetually teiz- 
ing their friends to come over to them, 
at the ſame time they allow that 
neither of them ſhall get any thing by the 
bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading: 
Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than 
Atheiſm itſelf. | 
Since I have mentioned. this unae- 
countable Zeal which: in Atheiſts, 
and n I muft further obſerve that 
7" are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
manner poſſeſſed 'with the ſpirit. of bigo- 
try, They are wedded to opinions full of 
4 and impoſſibility, and at 
the fame time look upon the ſmalleſt 
difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient 
reaſon for rejecting ii. Notions that fall 
in with the common renn of mankind, 


dat are conformable to the ſenſe of al 


ages and all nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happineſs of 
ſocieties or of particular perſons, are ex- 

ow as errors and prejudices 3 and 
25 ſchemes 
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ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are al- 
together monſtrous and irrational, and re- 

quire the moſt extravagant credulity to em- 
brace them. f would fain ask one of theſe 
bigotted Infidels, ſuppoſing all the great 
points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or eter- 
nal formation of the world, the materi- 
lity of a thinking ſubſtance, the morta- 
lity of the Soul, the fortuitous organi- 
EZation of the Body, the motions and gra- 
vitation of matter, with the like particu- 
lars, were laid together and formed into 
a kind of Creed, according to the opini- 
ons of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts; I 
ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this were 
formed, and impoſed upon any one peo- 
ple in the world, whether it would not 
require an infinitely greater meaſure of 
faith, than any ſet of articles which they 
ſo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore 
ad viſe this generation of Wranglers, for 
their own and for the public good, to 
act at leaſt: ſo conſiſtently with them- 
ſelves, as not to burn with - Zeal for Ir- 
religion, and with Bigotry for Non- 
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Calm im prime Plat — nir. 


% 7 


U my retum to my aaa 


ht I found a letter from my 


worthy, friend the Clergyman, whom I 
have given ſome account of in my former 
papers. He. tells me in it that he was 
particularly pleaſed with the latter part 
of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and at the 
ſame time incloſed the following Eſſay, 
which he defires me to publiſh as the ſe- 
quel of that diſcourſe, It conſiſts partly 
of uncommon reflexions, and — 4 of 
-tuch as have been alrcady uſed, vat no 


let in a ſtronger light. 
A Believer may be — 7 the 
'© moſt hardened Atheiſt for endeavour- 


ing to make him a Convert, becauſe he 
does it with an eye to both their inte- 


reſts. The Atheiſt is inexcuſable who 
tries to gain over a Believer, becauſe he 
does not propoſe the doing himſelf or 
+ Believer any goon by ſuch a conver- 
* ſion. 
The proſpect of. a future State is the 


2 Keret comfort. and refreſhment of my 


842 2 foul, 


, — * 7 
, 


2n6. "a e 
* foul, it is that which makes nature look 


3 about me; - 
5 8 and ſupports me under —_ 
__ *:AMictions; 1 can lock at diſappoint- 
ments and misfortunes, pain and ſick- 
« neſs,” death itſelf, and what is worle 
* than death the loſs of thoſe who are - 
*< deareſt —— with indifference, — 

Fy 1 —— 


punil 
Not * natural ſelf- love, but 
a d us to e- our own 
above all It can never 
the intereſt o a Belicyer to do 
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4;Jelf.:alofſer by it. On the-contrary, if 
he eonſidens: his: own wolfare in his be- 
„ haviour cowands me, it with: lead him 
todo me all _— ze can, and; at 
the ſame time him from doing” 
me m An unheleever:; dees not 
act like à raaſonable creature, if he fa- 
7000008 me contrarys.it ben Perun inte- 
pon — preſet: advantage. {| Ho- 
nor and gpod-nature may indeed tie 
up his hand but as theſe would be 
8. _ much firengtheped by reaſon. and 
. „ ſo without them they are only 

mas, or — l 
which reſt omnoiſaundation. EVO! 
Infidenty has been attacked! with lo 
god fueedfs'of late years, that it is 
driven out af all its out-works. The 
< Atheiſt-hns not found: his poſt tenable, 
and is therefore retired: ino Driſm, and 
% disbehef af revealed Rrlzgion only, 
But the truth of it is, the greateſt num: 
ber of this ſet of men, ate thoſe who, 
for want 3 virtuous gon ee E 
6 CXANUDING f e grounds Religion, 
ae iſa very little of 1 

e queflion, that their Infidelity; is but 


15 bens border gr | 5 


As 


— 


2 — A211 8 N 


As folly: and inconſiderateneſs are 
| Las foundations of "Infidelity, the great 
5 pillars and fi s *of it are either a 
'© vanity of appraning ile than the reft 
" 4 of e or an 1 cou- 
; e in deſpiſing the terrors of ano- 
Sl world, which have fo great an 
* influence”? on what they call wenker 
minds; or an àverſion to à belief that 
muſt cut them off from ma of thoſe 
e they propoſe to tliemſelves, 
d fill h wich remorſe for ma of 
+ thoſe they have already taſted. 
The great received articles of the 
+ Chriſtian Rekgion have been ſo clearly 
proved, from the authority of that Dr 
© vine Revelation in which they are de- 
£ livered; that it is impoſſible for thoſe 
_ © 'who have ears to hear and eyes to ſee, 
not to be convinced of them. But 
© were it poſſible for any thing in the 
— © Chriſtian faith to be "erroneous, can 
* find no ill conſequences 1 in adhering to 
Sit. The great points; of the Incarna- 


«tion and Suffe ings of our Saviour, 

produce 'naturally ſuch habits of virtue 
1 in the mind of man, that I ſay, ſup- 
poſing it were poſſible for us. to be miſ 
« taken in them, the infidel hinifelf'eouſt 
21 * at 
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© at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of 
5 3 ſo effectually — 


to the heightning of 8 "They 
give us great ideas of the dignity of 


* human nature, and of the love which 
© the ſupreme .Being bears to his crea- 
© tures, and uently engage us in 
+ the hi gheſt acts 0 our duty towards our 
< —4— our . — and ourſelves, 


How many arguments has Saint 
Paul raiſed from the chief articles of 
* our Religion, for the advancing of mo- 
2 4 Tality, in its three great branches? To 
give a ſingle example in each kind: 
what can be a ſtronger motive to a 
6 firm truſt and refiance on -the mercies 
s of our maker, than the giving us his 

© Son to ſuffer for us? What can make 
us love and eſteem even the moſt in- 


© conſiderable of mankind, more than the 


thought that Chriſt died for him? Or 


« what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter guard 


upon the purity of our own hearts, than 
3 our being 1 Chriſt, and a 

part of the ſociety of which that im- 
7 n ee ls che Head. Þ But theſe 
are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable 
enforcements of morality which the 

Apoſtle has drawn from the hiſtory. of 
. er. bleſſed Saviour. It 


_- that ia nut capable 
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f our modern Infidels bonſidered 
< theſe matters with that candour and 
ſeriouſneſs, which they deſerve, we 
ſnould not ſee them act with ſuch a 
4 ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, and ma- 
-* hce : They would not be raiſing ſueh in- 
«. ſignificant "arſe doubts, and ſcruples, 
as may be ſtarted thing 
of mathematical de- 
monſtration; in order to unſettle the 
minds of the>ignorant, diſturb the pub- 
lic peace, ſubvert morality, and throw 
all things into confuſion and diſorder. 
It none of cheſe reflewions ean have 
$1 * "any — on them, there is one 
F ps may. becauſe it is adapted 
40 their vanity, by which they ſeem to 
be guided much more than their rea- 
ſon. Iv uld therefore have chem con- 
„Hider thut the wiſeſt and beſt of men 
in all ages of the world, Rave been 
5, thoſe who. lived! up to the —— of 
Their country, when by eg 
nin it o Gi e to morality — und to th 
beſt lights = B's * Na- 
c ture. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us 
to worſhip the Gods at it is ordained 
© by kaw, for that is the moſt natural in- 
* of the mo Sender, 


ne 


and INFIDELITY, hn 

ho was the moſt renowned among the 
_ *"Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, 
in his laſt moments deſires his friends 
to offer a Cock to E ſculapius; doubt- 
feſs out of a ſubmifiive deference to 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. 
it on tells us, that his Prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) 
when he found his death approaching, 
 4/29ffered. ſacrifices on the md MAG: to 
is: the Petlian Jupiter, and the Sun, ac 
2 0 #0'the. cuſtom of ibe Perſians, "for 
of: thoſe are the words of the Hiſtorian. 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomieal Phi- 
2 loſophers ſhewed © à very remarkable 
modeſty in — rtieular; for, though 
the being of od Was entirely repug- 
mant to — — ef natural Philo ſo- 
* phy, they contented themſelves wich 
the denial of a Providence, aſſerting at 
4 the ſame time the Exiſtence of Gods in 
general; becauſe they would not ſhock 
the common belief a — and; the 
5 KNA country. . 
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_ when it 
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Vt, Semper znops agitet De xe do 3. 10 3 
3 A. rerum ado aries Ne Hor. 


AVING e in my lat 
per to ſhew the great 
r of e 


ſhall here conſider 
what are the means of 
ning and con ming it in the mind of 


man. Thoſe who delight — mo 
of controverſy, which are written on both 
des of the queſtion in points of faith, 
do very feldom arrive at à fixed and ſet- 
tled habit of. it, they are — ogroate rr en- 
tirely convinced of its im 


and the nent meet with —— ther . 


ſhakes and - diſturbs them. The. 5 — 
which was laid revives again, and ſnews 
itſelf in new difficulties, and that gene- 
1 far this reaſon, becauſe the mind 
20 00 is 2 = 
70 et #eaſons 
. and to be 
eee with any former perplexity, 
in a new ſhape," or is 
ſtarted 25 2 different hand. As nothing 
is more laudable than an enquiry. =_ 
5 trut 


truth, o n is more nadel tha 
to;-pals: away. our: whole lives, without 


determining ourſelves one way or other 
ig thoſe Points which are of the laſt im- 
portance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our 
aſſent ; but in caſes by which we are to 
regulate our lives, it is the g ſt ab- 
ſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, * 
wirholt cloſing” with that fide: which ap- 
K the moſt ſafe and the moſt probe-* 2 
| PAS ien | 
The firſt rule Snkſies which 1 mall 

lay down, is chis, that when by reading 
_ or-giſcourſe- we find ourſelves thoroughly'” N 
convinced of the truth of any article, 

and! of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in 
it, y ſhould+ never after ſuffer ourſelves 

to call it into queſtion. We may per- 
haps: forget the argunients which occa- | 
ſiqhed out cuhwiction but we ought to 
remęmber thei ſtrength they had with us, 1 
ane therefore: ſtill q toſi rætain the: convice” © 

tion hich : theyr ene produded. This: 
is no more than what we do m every”! 
common art or ſcience, not is it poſſible”) 

to act otherwiſe, conſidering the weak - 
ee dur intellectual fa- 
t was thus that Latimer, G oh 
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of the | glorious army of martyrs who ins! 
troduced the reformation: in Tugland, be- 
haved, himſelf in that great conference 
Which was; managed between the moſt 
learned among: the Proteſtants and Pa- 
piſts in the reign of - Queen: Mary. This 
venerable old man knowing how his abi- 
lities were impaired by age, and that it 
was impoſſible for him to recollect all 
thoſe reaſons; which: had directed lum in 
the choice of his religion, left his com- 
panions, who were in the full. poſſeſſion 
of 2 and learning, to baffle and 
their -antagoniſtsi:by the force 
o feaſons: : As: for: dia ebay re- 
peated to his adverſaries: the articles in 
which he. firmly believed; and in the 
Profeſſion of which he was determined to 
2 It 18:n this manner that the Ma- 
matician procreds upon propoſitions 
vhich he has once demonſtratec; and 
though: may have ſlipt 
out TE. his -memory;; he builds» upon | 
truth, becanſe/ſhaknows it dpi | 
ſtrated- This) rule is abſolutely neceſſarß 
for-weaker mindsy: and in ſome 8 
for. men of the abilities. © 


But to: theſe laſt I would p 
1 Ger de H in ty. 
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vpn in their Memories, and always keep 
by them in a readineſs, thoſe arguments 
which appear to them of the greateſt 
ſtrength, and which cannot be got over 
— the doubts; and cavils of infide- 
But, in the third place; there is no- 
thing which ſtrengthens faith more than 
morality. | Faith; and morality naturally 
produce: each other. A man is quiek li 
convinced of the truth of religion, who: 


finds it is: not againſt his intereſt that it 


ſhould be true. The pleaſure: he receives 
ata preſent, and / the happineſs which he 
promiſes» himGlF c from it hereafter, will 
both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give 
credit to it. atcordimg to the ordinary | 
ohſervation that wu ar ea to believe 
what wwe. dib. At: ãs Very. certain; that a 
man tt ſuund reaſam cannot forbear cloſ- 
ing with arligion ypomuan” impartial exa- 
mination ot it hut ati the ſame time it 


is as Gertain, thatifairh/is kept alive in uss, 
and gathers ſtrengthi-from practice more 


than fromiſpecu latin 
There is ſtill another: method which is 
more perſuaſive than any of the former, 
and that is an habitual adoration of the | 
Supreme Being, as Well in nik. 1. 1 
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of mental :worſhip, as in outward forms. 6 
The devout man does not only believe 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual 


ſenſations of him; his experience concurs 


with his reaſon 3) he ſees him more and 


more in all his intercourſes with him, and 
even in this life almoſt loſes his faith in 


convictioůn. 
„The laſt method which ſhall aten 


for the giving life to a man's faith, is 


frequent retirement from the world, 


10 utmoſt 


with religious meditation. 
When a man abinks of any. thing in the 
darkneſs of the night, whatever deep 
impreſſions it may make in his mind, they 
are apt to vaniſn as ſoon as the day breaks 
about him. The light and noiſe of the 
day, Which are perpetually: ſoliciting his 
ſenſes, and calling off his attention, wear 
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lence . and dark- 
5 neſs of rhe _ pw ads the ſame 
difference ag to himſelf in à crowd and 
in a ſolitude : The mind · is ſtunned and 
dazzled amidſt that variety of objects 


W ſs upon her in a great city: 
— we 1 of! herſelf to the conſide- 
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| 1 nes our . e 
diſpoſes us te be ſerious, . In dau 
cities we are cerned with ite work 
of men; in the untry with thoſe” of 
Gar One is £ c ce, of art, the 
other, of. nature. " Faith and devotion na- 
turally grow in the mind of every rea- 
ſonable man, who ſees the impreflions of 
Divine Power and Wiſdom ttt every ob- 
ject, on which, he caſts hy eye. The 
Supreme Being has made the beſt A ; 
ments for his: own Exiſtence, in the for- 
mation of the heavens and the earth, and 

theſe are arguments which a man of Fo 
cannot forbęar attending ta, who. is out 
of the noiſe and hurry, ye human affairs. 8 


Ariſtotle. ſays, that : 1 O 
f i ground, and there converle:.. 
works of art and\mechaniſm, and ſhould 


| afterwards be brought up into the open 
day, and ſee the ſtveral glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately 
pronounce them the w orks. of ſuch a Be. 
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©. man he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
cited the curioſity of the village to 
learn whence and what he. might 15. 
The. country man (to whom tfiey ap- 
| plied ed ng eafy: of acceſs) knew lit- 
than that 1— 9 89 came 
4 . ſee faſhions, 
and was, as ' he heard ſay, a Free- 
fthinker: What religion tas might be, 
- © he could not tell; and for his own 
part, if they had not told him the man 


was 2 Free-thinker, he + ſhould have 
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of this, and ſeveral; odd enquiries with 
lich 1 ſhall trouble you, to be won- 
deredꝭ at, much jeſa can 1 think that 
„o of fine Mit, and entarged  _ 
„ uindenſtandings, . 'have any reaſon to 
laugh. There is no reren hat ever 
« ſquire.in Grea Britain know what 
© the word Free-thinker ſtands ſor; 
„bur it were much to be wiſhed, that 
they ho valued themſelves upon that 


«. conceited--title,/ were a little better in- 5 


e ſtructed in hat it dught to ſtand for; 
and that they would not perſuade them 
g ſelves d mam is really and truly a Free- 
thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely 
<. by irtue of bis being an Atheiſt, or an 
<;Infide} of any other Atti it may 


be doubted with good reaſon, whether 
there ever was in nature a more abject, 


e flaviſhy and bigotted generation than the 
0c tribe of Beaux Eſprits, at preſent. ſo | 
prevailing in this iſland.) Their preten- 
fon to be Free · chinkers, is no ber 
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| 4 pint the extravagancy of their idctind - 
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</can think as wildly! as talk and at}; and 
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<- controlled by! uch fbrmalt things lan de- 
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þ = "common ſenſe, the 
6. particulars of Which I am not yet ac- | 
quaintec with, but wilt fn 
unity of informing" myſolf when 

| cs any ching worth” M. * 
eas notice. In the mean nne Air, 
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delivered this definition, fron Which one 
would expect he did not deſigu to ſhew 
ü partichlar inclination for or- againſt any 
=_ ching before he had conſidered it, he 
; i =; up all title to the character of a 
Seine .{ with”. the moſt apparent 

ice againſt a body of men, whom 
of all other a man would be moſt” 
careful not to "violate, I mean men in 
holy orders. Perſons who have devo- 
ted themſelves to the ſervice of God, 
are venerable'to all who fear him 3 2 
it is a. certain characteriſtic of à diſſo 
9 e W 
e re ully m i In | 

1 0 1 85 water eat x crowd) :of 
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15 the n. 
ime m that boſom, which 
com. be the dwelling of ſanctity and 
. müſt this unreafonable Author 
vilify the Whole order? He has not ta · 
ken the laſt care * to ene Ing 
an enemy to the perfons' inſt whom 
he writes, nor any where granted that 
the inſtitution: of religious men to ſerve” 
at the- altar, and Aſtruct ſuch who are 


e vl e, is at 1 | 
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or deſirable"; but proceeds without tlie 
leaſt apolegy, to undermine” theit ere - 
dit, and iſtrate har labours: 8 
ever clergymen in diſputes 
other, have e ee is Here 
recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect 
9 noob be wreſting conceſſions to 
diſadv from its own teachers. 
1 this ores of as ſute any man that 
reads the (diſcourſe muſt: allow it is j and 
if religion is the {tie of human 
ſocietx; in What manner are we to treat 
this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth of ſuch à ſect as he calls 
Free-thinkers'?. He that ſhould” burn a 
hong and juſtify che action by afſert- 
ing he is à free agent, would be more 
excuſable than this Author in uttering 
what he has from the right of a Free- 
thinker : But they are a ſet of dry, Joy- 
leſs, dull fellows, who want ties 
and talents to make à figure amongſt 
mankind upon benevolent. and generous 
principles, that think” ro ſurmount their 
own natural mearineſs, 'by © laying offen- 
ces in the way of ſuch as make it their. 
endeavour to excel upon the received 
maxims and honeſt arts of life. If it were 
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| Virgin has as much authority with him 
frotn St. Sommonorodomi"as from St. Mat- 
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probable opinion,  rhat they who ſtudy Ph Fi 
E do nt believe there are am Godt; and 
| from conſideration of various no- 
: He he” affirms "7ully concludes, "That 

- there can be nothing after death. _ 
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{pep ſhort ſentence on the head of his 1 
per is enough to oppo but who can i 
ve patience to reflect upon the affem- 
bias e of impoſtures among which our 
Aube places the religion of his coun- 
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poſſible interpretation to give this work, _ 
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it comes to paß, that Philoſophers judge 
of moſt things very differently from the 
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© Of when he'beholds a mip elated with 
the hobility of his race, becauſe he Cn 
<. reckon, a ſeries of — rich anceſtors, 
© wie" Philoſopher thinks him a ſtupid ig-- 
_ ©norant fellow, whoſe mind cannot! 
reach to a view of human na- 
tute, which would ſhew him that we 
have all innumerable anceſtors, among 
whom are crowds of rich and poor, 
Kings and Slaves, Greeks and Barbaris 
© ans. Thus far 'Corrates, who was ac-- 
counted wiſer than the reſt of the Hea- 
thens, for notions which approach the 
neareſt” to Chriſtianity. 8 
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„ Wire 191 13059 17110 Iburg NN ion 
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1 5400 ererllent papers, with which you 
„dla bath. iaſtrukt: and; diyert {us 1 

TDi earneſtly deſire you to print the fob 

5 lowing paper. I he notions therein ad- 
© vapced are, for dught I know, yew: to 
the Enghſo Reader, and if they are true, : 
will afford rom: for may uiekul ine. 
erences, u And, Lo on ending lig 
Ne man that reads the Evangelifts, ; 
v 2 but muſt obſerve that our bleſſed Sa- 
viour dees upon every occaſion bend 
8 his: foree nk — to rebuke and 
< cortect- the hypoctiſy of the Phariſees.” 
Upon that ſubject he ſhews a warmth 
-+ which an aaa can | 


(UP N a . 


© « /yangetits: 


ag — the een 


2 abe er chrough 
afſes; char chey joined in 
proſecution f 
_ © vigorous; 3 rat aft oonhſented 
vito his death. The enty' and ve- 
R 
Lor ve made the wor ariſee 
fs rde Took "upon 'as odious EN 
oh 2 and Tat mean only one WRO lays 
© the urmoſt ſtreſs upon the Outward, 
eee and Ritual 


lion, without having ſuch an in wart 
x, eoſeule of it; 'as would lead tim to a ge- 


© neral _— ſihoere obſervance of thoſe 


_ <>8uries which can only uriſe from tlie 
heart, and wc cannot be ſuppoiſetl 
e 5 ne on Ss or 

- £216 This ae plain tw kiflory of the 
life and actions of our Lord, in che Wur 
U eine of Mew; 18K. Luke, 
9 his füſtory dn ini ſe· 
wond 
Lethe A efube Apoſtles; New it i obſct- 
3 3 een pat, in which 
che account of what 
ache tes: did anti Nffered at Jeru- 
15 23 jan 


him; Wich wis ſo 


5 hig Re. 


part, which u '/cemmontly c 


a 1 


ö YT 0” Ou OT RO 


þ 
* 


5 bann upon halt firſt erearing pom their 


© commiſhon; and alſo of achat St. Par 
ia after he wats conſecrardd ar the A- 


tet nor l his journey to R, we 
TY met 'ofily' no oppofition to Chriſti- 

| — Vie" >Pharifees, but "everal 
* 9 -o&caſions in which they uſſiſtet 
'© its Aft Tienchers, when the Chmiſtian 
„ Cherch was Tir: its ifant Stare. The 
Ae zealons ufd y perſecutors of 


Oniſtianity at chat ame were the Sa- 


cull the 


„Alete, e may ruby 
They 


6 Her Hm ters among che Zea. 
* belleved” — 
4 nor te Min 
el hoy —— e a, 
"a Thy voti Boca diy 
and — the © 
Oertel and. Seme, -md hey 
4 ſertſooth to belong only to a particular 
"$28 ah va — asinothing in 
the la of Dane which in ſo ny 
Werds uffertecd a Reſurrection, they ap- 
e peured c Adhere æ0 Mat in a partirular 
* matrter beyend aby oeher part of the 
agony —— den den neee 
A v dteaded the fpreadings of Cbriſti- 
Ay alter e enen of zur ws 


7 5 


ly with, 
| + In 
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nor An- 


wry 


— 


1 2 eee, 


becauſe 1 it was w 


—— aa at the 
* e of the Temple, and had 


thereby raiſed a wonderful expectation 


of themſelves among the people, the 
45 « Prieſts and Sadkacees, Af i elapt them 
up, and ſent tllemi away for the firſt 
3 time with a ſevere reptimand. Quickly 
after when the Eee . 
© and- Sapbira, and the many miracles 
= after thoſe ſevere — © 
the power IN 
ENDS 
* worſhip; equently 4 
to be ſtruck at, theſe Pneſts, 


they that were with them, Bn were | 


of the ſect of the Sadducezs, impxiſoned 
the Apoſtles, intending to examine 


| "off them in the great Couneil the next 


t day. Where, When the Council. met, 


and the Prieſts" ant Sadducres propoſed 
Fiche greek Rigor agginſt 


10 
1 8 we fin very emi- 
nent Phaniſees\ St. Pata matter, a man 


e of great Authority eng it people, 


er whoſe. 


* 


- — « by - 4 Ls 
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„ ſtill preſeryed i in the body of the Jewi/h. 
« traditions, commonly called the 74ʃ. 
mud, oppoſed their heat, and told them, 
for ought they. knew. the Apoſtles might 


Raf 


in ſuch a caſe it would be in vain to 


would only fight againſt God, whotn 
they could not overcome. Gamaliel 
was fo conſiderable a man amongſt his 
own Sect, that we may reaſonably be- 


K 6 K „„ DD. 8 6 


as well as his own. St. Stephen's mar- 
«* tyrdom came on preſently : after, in 
«* which we do not find the Phariſees, 


as ſych, had any hand; it is probable. 


© that he was . proſecuted by thoſe. who, 
© had before impriſoned Peter and Fobw.. 
One Novice indeed of that Sect was 
ſo zealous that he kept the clothes of, 
© thoſe: that ſtoned him. This Novice, 


© whoſe, zeal went beyond all bounds, 


was the great St. Paul, who was pe- 
culiarly honoured with a call from 


Heaven by which he was converted, 
and he was afterwards, by God himſelf, | 
appointed to be the Apoſtle of the 
2 Gentiles. . F | Beſides him, and. him too re- 

„ N. 1 chimed 


be acted by the Spirit of God, and that | 


oppoſe them, ſince if they do ſo, they 


lieve he ſpoke the ſenſe of his — 2 


20x | Againſt the modern 
6 claimed in ſo glorious a manner, we 
© find no one Pharifee either named or 
© hinted at by St. Luke, as an 'oppoſer of 
© Chriſtianity in thoſe eatlieſt days. What 
© others might do we know not. But 
we find the Sadducees purſuing St. Paul 


even to death at his coming to Jeruſa- 
yh * fem, in the xxiſt of the mY He then, 


all occaſions, owned himſelf to 
4 + a Phariſee. In the xxiid Chapter he 
© told the people, that he had been bred 
up ar the feet of Gamaliel after the 
* ſtricteſt manner, in the Law of his Fa- 


thers. In the xxnid Chapter he told the 


1 Council that he was à Pbariſee, the fon 
of a Pharifee, and that he was accuſed 


© for aſſerting the Hope and Reſurrection 
of the toad, iich was their darling 
dectrine. Hereupon the Phariſees ſtood 


* by bim, and though they did not 
< own our Saviour to be the Meſſiab, 


4 yet they would not deny bar ſome An- 


gel or Spirit might have ſpoken to 
im, and then if they oppoſed him they 
92 ſhould fight agamſt God. This was the 
very argument H Ca had uſed be- 
fore. The Reſurrection of our Lord, 
7? Which fey faw 10 firenuouſly _ 
6 
y 


{ 


— 
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by the Apoſtles, whoſe miracles they alſo 
© ſaw and owned, (As iv. 16.) ſeems to 
| © have ſtruck them, and many of them 
* were Converted (Ads xv. 5.) even with- 
out a miracle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill 
and made no oppoſition. . 
We | ſee here what the part was 
which the Phariſees acted in this im- 
portant conjuncture. Of the Sadductes, 
© we meet not with one in the whole 
_ © apoſtolic hiſtory that was converted. 
We hear of no miracles wrought to 
* convince any of them, tho* there was an 
© eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pha- 
« riſee. St. Paul, we ſee, after his con- 
. © verſion, always gloried in his having 
been bred a Phariſee, He did ſo to 
the people of Jeruſalem, to the great 
Council, to King Agrippa, and to the 
* Philippians. So that from hence we 
may juſtly infer, that it was not their 
inſtitution, which was in itſelf laudable, 
* which our bleſſed Saviour found fault 
with, but it was their hypocriſy, their 
cCovetouſneſti, their oppreſſion, their 
* overvaluing themſelves upon their zeal 
© for the ceremonial Law, and their ad- 
ding to that mM by their traditions, 
2 all 


% * againſt RE: 


264 . © Againſt the modern 


all e were not properly eſſentials 
of their inltitutian, that our Lord 
blamed. : 
But I muſt; not run on. What I 
«would obſerve, Sir, is, that Atheiſm is 
© more dreadful, and would be more 
* grievous to human ſociety, if it were 
<. inveſted with ſufficient power, Ran 
Religion under any ſhape” whore 
ptofeſſors do at the bottom — 
< what they pre I deſpair not of a 


papiſt's oonverſion, tho' I would not 


« willingly lie at a zealot Papiſt's mercy, 
(and no Proteſtant would, if he knew 
what Popery is) tho* he truly believes 
in our Saviour. But the Free-thinker, 
who ſcarcely believes there is a God, 
and certainly disbelieves Revelation, is 
a very terrible Animal. He will talk 
of natural rigbis, and the juſt. free- 
doms of mankind, no longer than 
ill he himſelf gets into power; and by 
6 the inſtance before us, we have ſmall 
grounds to hope for | his. ſalvation, or 


Een es: og oY 


K+ 


+ that God will ever youchſaie him fuf- 
- + ficient grace to reclaim him from errors, 


<£ which have been ſo D levelled 


"4 If 
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c If theſe notions be true, as I verily 
© believe they are, I thought they might 
« be worth, publiſhing at this time, for 
« which reaſon they are ſent 1 in this 1 manner 
to you by, e 


81 R, 3 
Your "RF bumble ” Eg 


M.N. 


Ser 
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Neſcio quomode inbæret in mentibus quaſi ſtculorum 
 quoddam augurium fulurorum ; idgue in maximis 
ingentis altiffimiſque animis exiflit maxim# & ap- 
Fares faciilimes | Cie. Tuſe. Queſt, | 


8 166g a 
4 AM fully AT” that one "of the 


beſt ſprings of generous and wor- 
thy e is the having generous 
and Sy: thoughts of ourſelves, 
Whoever has a mean opinion of the 
dignity of his nature, will act in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted him- 
felf in his own eſtimation. If he con- 
© ſiders his Being as circumſcribed by the 
 * uncertain term of a few years, his de- 


0 nne will be contracted into the ſame 
* narrow. 


RD OSS AKA” 


* 
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narrow. ſpan he imagines is to bound 
his Exiſtence. How. can he exalt his 
thoughts to any thing great and noble, 
WhO "only. believes. that, after a ſhort 
turn on the ſtage of this world, he 1s 
to {ink into oblivion, and to loſe Nj 
Conſciouſneſs for ever ? . 

For this reaſon I am of opinion, that 
ſo uſeful and- elevated a contemplation 
as that of the Sou?'s Immortali ity cannot 
be reſumed too often. There is not æ 
more improving exerciſe to the human 
mind than to be frequently reviving its 
own great privileges and endowments, ; 
nor a more effectual means to awaxen in 
us an ambition raiſed above low objects 
and little purſuits, than to value our- 


© ſelves as heirs of eternity. 


It is a very great ſatisfackion to con- | 


* ſider the beſt, and wiſeſt of mankind in 
all nations and ages, aſſerting, as with 


one voice, this their birth- Tight, and to 
find it ratify' d by an expreſs reyelation. 
At the fame time, if we turn our 
0 thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we 
* may meet with a kind, of. ſecret ſenſe 
* concurring with the Proofs of our own 

c NOTARY. e 1 
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"RN You have, in my opinion, "raiſed. a 
© good. preſumptive Argument from the 
«© increaſing appetite the mind has to 
at knowledge, and to the extending its 


on faculties, which cannot be accom- 


* pliſhed, as the more reftrained_perfec- 
tion of lower creatures may, in the 
© limits of a ſhort lie, J think another 

« probable conjecture may be raiſed from 


dur appetite to duration itfelf, - and 


from a reflexion on our progrefs thro? 
© the ſeveral ſtages of it: We are com- 
plaining, as you obſerve in a former 


_-© ſpeculation, of the ſberineſi of life, and 


del are perpetually burrying over the parts 
85 IF it. to arrive at certa.n little ſettlements 
Er imaginary points of "Pr which are 4 

© perſes up and down in it. 
Now let us conſider whit. happens | 
= to vs, when we arrive at theſe imaginary 
points f Reft : Do we ſtop our motion, 
* and fit down fatisfied in the ſettlement 


we have gained ? or are we not remov- 


ing the boundary, and marking out 
new points of reft, to which we preſs 
forward with the like eagerneſs, and 
which ceaſe to be fuch as faſt as we at- 
tain them ? Our caſe 1s. hke that of a - 
traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould 
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« fancy. that the top of the next hill muſt 
end his journey, becauſe it terminates his 
6, * proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives at 
it, than he, ſees new. ground and other 
5 bil beyond it, and continues to travel. | 
* on as before. HAIR: . 
This is fo plainly every man's con- 
6 dition in life, that there is no one who 
has obſerved any thing, but may obſerve, 
* that as faſt as his time wears away, his 
6 , appetite to ſomething future remains. 
The uſe therefore 1 would make of. it,. 
„is this ; That ſince Nature (as ſome 
ſove to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
oc, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author 
of our Being has planted no wander- 
« ing paſſion in it, no deſire which has. 
not its object, Futurity is the proper 
object of the paſſion ſo conſtantly.” ex- 
..erciſed about it; and this reſtleſſgeſs 
in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves 
over to farther ſtages . duration, this 
« ſuceefliye. graſping at N 8 ſtill to 
come, appears, to me (whatever it ma 
to —— a kind of inſtinct or 9 
e which the mind of man has 
of its own immortality. 
I take it at the ſame time $4 grant- 
ed, * the e of. the Jout is 
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c fafficient! eftabliſhed by other 4 
ments: 5 if fo, , e * 
« otherwiſe would be very unaccountable 
and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and 
adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 
am amazed when I conſider there 2 * | 
« Na capable of thought, who, 
ite of every argument, can N 5 
mſclves a ſullen ſatisfaction in think - 
« * otherwiſe. There is ſomething fo 
pitifully mean in che inverted ambition 
« of that man who can hope for annihi- 
« lation, and pleaſe himſelf 10 10 think that 
« his whole fabric ſhall one day crumble 
into duſt, and mix with the maſs of 
© inanimate Beings, that it — "wif de- 
« ſerves our admiration and The 
« myſtery of ſuch mens unbel js not hard 
to be en and 47 amounts 
to nothing more than a ſordid hope that 
they ſhall not be Oh, becauſe they | 
« 755 not be ſo. 3 
This brings me deck to my firſt ob- 
© ſervation, and gives me occuſion to fay 


further, That as worthy actions ſpring 
from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
thoughts are likewile the conſequence 
Be. 4 warty actions: But the wretch who 
has 2 himſelf below the cha- 


© racter 


—— — 
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© rater-of | immortality, is very willing to 
reſign his pretenſions to. it, and to ſub- 
« ſtitute in its room a dark negative hap-- F 
« pineſs/in the extinction. of his Being. 
* The. admirable Shakeſpear has given 
n ſtrong image of the unſupported , 
„nen WIR ® perſon. in his laſt 
minutes, in the ſecond part of King 
Henry the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, 
© who; had been concerned in the mur- 
der of the good Duke Humpbrq, is re- 
e ſented on his death-bed, Aft fer ſome 
t confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an 
„imagination diſturbed with guik, juſt. 
as he is expiring, King Henry ſtanding - 
? by bim full of compaſſion, ſays, 14 £34 oj 
root tory ep wrong Rent Fits 7 
7 / / 1 
eee 5 5 
Tb which is 1 W | 
without 2 word or erer e . 


* of the dying: pe 


could Arn "by the moſt elle 
expreſſions whatever: 
1 ſhalt not purſue this thon ders! 
* ther, but only add, that n andihila/s, 
tion is not to be had with a wiſh, ſo it is 
the — abject thing in the world to 


0 . are honour, fame, wealtu 
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* power, "when comp — the ge- 


nerous en a Feing without 
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dent employment to the mind of 
man. Objects of pain or pleaſure, love 
or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in liſe to keep the Soul in con- 
ſtant action, and ſupply an immediate ex- 
/ erciſe to its faculties. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have 
materials gor think ing, ſhe is endowed with 
ceertain powers, that can recal what is paſ- 
ſed, and anticipate what is to come. 
: That wonderful faculty, which-we call 
the Memory, is perpetually looking, back, 
when we have nothing preſent to enter- 
tuin us. It is like thoſe repoſitories in 
ſeveral that. are 2: filled with 1 
7G | 0 


— 


when the heavens and earth ſhall be no 25 
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of their former food, on which they may 


| ruminate when their preſent paſture fails. 


As the memory relieves the mind 2 
her vacant moments, and prevents 


. chaſms of thought by ideas of — 4 
paſt, we have other faculties that agitate 


and employ her upon what is 78 come. 


T heſe are the paſſions of hope and fear. 


By theſe two paſſions we reach — 


| into futurity, and bring up to our pre- 

ſent thoughts objects that lie hid in the 
remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer 3 
ſery, and enjoy happineſs, before they ar 

in Being; we can ſet the ſun and as 
forward, or loſe ſight of them by -wand- 


ring into thoſe retired parts of eternity, 


mae. 


By the way ; j who can imagine that the 
Exiſtence. of a creature is to be circum- 


ſcribed by time, whoſe Thoughts are not? 
But 1 ſhall, in this paper, confine my- 


ſelf to that particular n which goes 


by the name of Hope. 


Our actual enjoy ments are 1 * and 
eg that man would be a very mi- 


ſerable Being, were he not endowed with 


this paſſion, which gives him a- taſte of 


Nerd good things that may poſſibly come 
into 


Cod are able to giv 
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into his poſſeſſion. Me ſhould Ae er 
every thing that is good, ſays the old Poet 


Linus, becauſe there is [nothing which" may 
not be hoped: for, — but 1ohat the. 


all the fill parts Ve eee 


mind — rare = remiſs. and —— 
lent hours. 5 gives habitual ſerenity and 
It is a kind of vital heat 
in the foul: chat chears and gladdens her, 
| when ſhe does nat attend to it. It makes 
Pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 
Peg gde theſe ſeveral ad — 
105 from Hope, there is another which is 
none of the leaſt, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too 
high a value on preſent enjoyments. The 
ſaying of Ceſar is very well known. 
When he had given away all his eftate 
in gratuitics among his friends, one of 
them asked eee 
to which that * 
His natural 
from prizing what he. was i 
ſeſſed of, and turned all his up- 
on ſomething more valuable . he had 
a I queſtion not but every rea- 
dermit draw a moral from this ſtory, and 
| apply * e at direction. 


The 
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The old flory of Pandore's box (which 
many of the learned believe was formed 
among the Heathens upon the tradition 
of the fall of man) ſhews us how deplo- 
rable a ſtate they thought the preſent 
life, without Hope: To fer forth the ut- 
moſt condition of miſery they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the Pa- 


a n Theology, had a great veſſel . 
e Ante Uh Upon his ig |, > 
up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there 2 5 
out all the calamities and diſtempers in- 
cident to men, from which, *till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. 
who had deen incloſed in the cup 
with fo much bad con „ inflead of 
off wich the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to 

5 1210282 e was ſhut down ba 
F. PET: 

1 'ſhall wide ber two refleaions upon 
what I have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that 
| ran of life i * ſo happy 1 that which 

is full , eſpecially 

ee 
of it is of an exalted kind, and in its na- 
ture proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This propoſition muſt 
be very evident to thoſe who conſider 


Swe" few are W > 
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the moſt happy man, and how inſuffi- 
cient to give him an entire „. 
| and goquioloenatiin: ſthesiz wa with Amo: 
My next obſervation is this, That a 
religious life is that which moſt;abounds 
in a well - grounded Hope, and ſuch an 
_— * is fixed on objects that are capa - 
A of making us entirely happy. This 
— in a religious man, is much more 
ſure; and certain than the che hope of any 
temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by reaſon, but by 8 7 15 has 
at the ſame time its eye. perpetually fixed 
on that ſtate, which implies in the very 
notion ol — moſt full-and-the molt 
8 apP! . Oe obama: wc 17 
Ihave before ſbewn how the influ- 
ence of hope in general ſweetens' life, 


I and makes our preſent condition ſup- 


ble, if not pleaſing; but a religious 
has ſtill greater advantages. It does 
not only bear up the mind under her 
ſufferings, but makes, her rejoice in them, 
as they may be the inſtruments of pro- 
curing her the great and wn . 
all her hope. 
Religious hope has. kkewiſe * ad- 
vantage above any other kind of hope, 


s it is able to revive the. ding. _ 
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and to fill his mind not only with ſecret 


comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
with rapture and tranſport,” He triumphs 
in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul. ſprings 
5 with delight to the great object 
which ſhe has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of 
being re· united to 81 in a on and 


e reſurrection. 


I "ſhall conclude this Eſſay avich "Ih 
emphatical expreſſions of a lively hope, 
which the Pſalmiſt made uſe of in the midſt 
of thoſe dangers and adverſities Which 
ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage 
had its preſent and perſonal,” as well as its 

re and prophetic ſenſe. / have ſet the 
þ always before me : Becauſe be is at my 
right: hand 1 ſhall not ze moved. Therefore 
my heart” is glad, and my glory Tejoireth * 
my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou 
wilt not. leave: my | ſoul in bell, neither wilt 
thou ſuffer:thine holy. one tv ſee corruption. 
Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: in thy 
preſenct is fulneſs of joy, at thy yah 28 8 
- there are en for cvermore. 
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T — been Pi 40 wind perſons 
1 of rank, on great occaſions in life, 
their race and quality, and to what 
expectations they were „ that by 

. what is worthy of them, 
the may be withdrawn | from mean 
purſuits, and encouraged to laudable 
* undertakings. - This is turning Nobility 
of virtue, and making 
| + It productive of merit, as it is under- 
* N to oye been originally. a reward 

5: ot it. 

It is for the. 14 reason, 1. 
6 * that you have in ſome of your ſpecula- 
tions aſſerted to your readers the Dig- 
© nity e Human Nature.. But you can- 
not be inſenſible tirat this is à contro · 
© yerted doctrine; there are Authors who 
« conſider human nature in a very diffe- 
rent view, and books of maxims have 
been written to ſnew the Falfity of all 
Human Virtues. The reflexions which 
are 


N 
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are made on this ſubje uſually take 


© ſome tincture from the tempers and 
© characters of © thoſe that make them. 


| © Politicians can reſolye/the moſt thining 


actions among men into artifice an 
© defign ; others, ho are ſoured by 2 
content, repulſes, or ill uſage 


to miſtake their ſpleen for nee ; 
ch as find 


men of profligate lives, 25 
themſelves incapable of r riſing to any 


diſtinction among their fellow- 1 7 


* tures, ate for pulling down all 
ances of merit, d feem to u aid 


them: and Satiriſts deſeribe nothing 


but deformity. From all theſe hands 


© we have ſuch draughts of mankind as 


are r m thoſe burteſque pic - 

6 tures, | which the Ttakans' call _— 
4 turas; where the art confiſts in 

_ © ſerving, amidft © diſtorted proportions 

© une 


© monſter; 


It. is very ei to level the 


* belt of mankind with the worſt, and 


* for the faults of particulars to degrade 
E oe whole att Such methods tend 
| ; = 1 


aggravated features, ſome diſtin- | 
6 ing ' tkeneſs of the perſon, but in 
© fuch a manner as to transform the moſt 


« agrecable ey, into the pd odious | 
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* not only to remove a; man's 20 op 
* gion, of, others, but to 10 . that 
reverence for r is 3. Sreat 
; e. of. Wes 4 of * 
vir tue. Wadi Co et. 
It is true indeed that Wer are ſur- 
2 * pris mixtures of beauty and defor- 
„ (NIP, of wildom and folly,” virtue and 
* vice. in the human okay. dard a diſ- 
75 « parity is found among | of the 
C lame kind, and every individual, in 
5 ſome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo 
unequal to himſelf, that. man ſeems to 
be the moſt wayering and inconſiſtent 
5 Being in the whole creation. So that 
I the queſtion in morality, concerning 
* the. dignity of our nature, mf at fr 
4 * fight. appear like: ſome difficult queſ- 
tions in natural Philo fophy, . in FM * 
_ * the arguments on both ſides ſeer 
t * of equal ſtrength. But as — 
with 3 this point, a8 it re- 
© lates to action, I, ſhall here borrow. an 


7 < admirable. n from Monſieur 
* Paſchal, wich T 1 * 


N Meer ei 
S.0 ow erous PE Coorg 
© to. repreſent to man hoy near. he is e the 
« level 49) as. without, 2 bim at the 

=. Jame 


45 3 
3 "uh 
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< fame lime bis Greatneſß. Tr in Bkewiſe 
i dangerous to let bim fee his” 'Greatneſs | 

1 5 bi Meanneſs. I i more dange- : 
raus yet to leave bim ignorant of either ; 3. 
© but very bentfitial That be fhodld be made ; 


ſenſible * 'of "both. © Whatever im perfec- 


tions we may have in our nature, it is 
© the: buſineſs of religion and virtue to 
rectify them as far as is conſiſtent with | 
our preſent ſtate. In the mean time, 
it is no ſmall” encouragement to gen 
©. rous.minds'to conſider that we ſhall put 
them all off with our mortality. That 
« ſublime manner of ſalutation witlt which, 
"0 75 approached their PR 


- 


. 0 King. ve for ever! | 

155 addreſſec to che AY a 
< — deſpiſed mortal among us, under 
© all the infirmities and diſtreſſes with | 
© which we ſee him ſurrounded. ' "And | 


43 * 


whoever believes the Immortality of the 


Soul, will not need a better argument 
for the dignity of his nature, nor a 
4 ſtronger Increment” to tions! durable 
6. 40 ei 

am naturally led by his been, 
| * a a have arady touched up- 


on 
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on in a former letter, ànd cannot wich- 
out pleaſure call to mind the thoughts 
of Geo to this purpoſe, in the cloſe 
© of his book concerning Old Age. Every 
one who. is acquainted. with his writings 
« will remember that the elder Cato is 
introduced in that diſcourſe as the 
| pets, and. Sep: an abe as his 
Au This v e is fe- 
| © preſented looking forward as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age, in- 
to a future ſtate, and riſing into à con- 
templation on the unperiſhable part of 
Ihe nature, and its exiſtence after death. 
„ ſhall. collect part of his diſcourſe. 
And as you have formerly offered ſome 
arguments for the Soul's Immortality, 
agreeable both to reaſon and the Chriſti- 
an doctrine, I believe your readers will 
A not be diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſame 
t truth nn in e . e 


* ac Hove the . Soul 04 
© itſelf with ſo great activity, ſince it has 
© ſuch a remembrance of the Paſt, ſach a 
* concern for the F uture, lince it is en- 
c and diſcoveries, it ra _ 
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60 Being, which. . all: theſe maſt 
« be Immortal. 

The elder Gyms Juſt bebe his 

death, is repreſented by XENOrHON 

'T% NW. — 

my deareſt Children, that ' when 1 


« ins 1 ſhall be ud more, but remember, 
© tbat'my Soul, even while I [ved among 


c * you was. inuifible to you Jer by my ation 


Derr 


ſenfible it exiſted in ibis body. 


© Believe: it therefore exifting | ſtill, though | 


it be ſtill unſeen How 


quickly would the 


6, _— illuſtrious men periſh after death, 
uls eee nothing to preſerve 


* of their 
* their fame? For my own part, I coald 
<. never think that the Soul while in a nor- 
© tal: body, tives ; but when departed out of 
* it, dias; or that its conſcionſne/s is hoſt 
eben it is ed out of an unconſcious 
. babitation. But toben it is freed from all 
i alliance, then it . 

« Further, ſince the human frame is broken 
« by. death, tell us what” becomes of its 


parts? It is viſible whither the materials 


© of other Beings are tranſlated, namely, to 
© the ſource from' whence © they bad their 
* birth, The ſoul alone, neither preſent nor 

apart, #5 ale gan . 1 


»- | 12 
4x: 5 FM Fs | cc Thus 


after tts manner. Think Mot, | 


ral evi. 
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Thus Gras.” But to proceed. No one 


„ "ſhall perſuade me, Scipio, that your 


6: worthy Father, or your , Grandfathers 
” Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his 
4. Father, or Uacle, or many other excel- 
ent men whom I need not name, per- 
formed ſo many actions to be remem- 
< bred by poſterity, without being ſen- 
& ſible that Futurity. was their OS And, | 
if I mey be allowed an old man's pri- 
t vilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you think 
« 1 would have endured the fatigue of 
< MO many weariſom days and nights 
e both at home and abroad, if I ima- 
gined that the ſame. boundary which is 
« ſet to my life muſt terminate my glo- 
ry? Were it not more deſirable to 
have worn out my days in cale and 
75 — free from labour, and with: 
out emulation? But I Know not how, 

<« my Soul has always raiſed itſelf, and 


Wh looked forward on fururity, in this 


«. view and expectation, that when it 


- & hall near out of lite, it ſhall then 
*. live for ever; and if this were not 


true, that the Mind is immortal, the 
+. Souls of the moſt worthy. would not, 
« above all others, have the Kroogeſt” 


be, What 


**# 
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* What: beſides. this is the cauſe that 
« phe, wiſeſt men die with the greateſt 
e e the ignorant with the 
greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem 
3 9. — thoſe minds which have the moſt 

< extenſive views, foreſee they are re- 

% moving to a happier condition, which 

* thoſe. of a narrower ſight do not per- 

« ceive? I for my part, am tranſported 
with the hope of ſeeing your anceſtors, 

« whom I have honoured and loved, and 

am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not 

e only thoſe, excellent perſons whom J 

ce have known, but thoſe too of whom 

<« I have heard. and read, and of whom [ 

4e myſelf have written; nor would 1 

< be. detained from ſo pleaſing a Jour- 

« © DON. O happy day, when I ſhall eſcape 

© from this croud, this heap; of pollu- 

« tion, and be admitted to that divine 

« aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! When 1 
«ſhall go not only to thoſe great per- 
| 40 ſons 1 have named, but to my Cato, 
% my ſon, than whom a better man was 

? % never born, and whoſe funeral rites I 
s myſelf performed, whereas he ought 
P kay? rather to have attended mine. Yet has 
7 125 not his Soul deſerted me, but ſeeming 
— o caſt backe a look on me, is gone be- 

{624 O dh 
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. « fore to thoſe habitations to which 
„ it was ſenſible I | ſhould follow him. 
„% And though I might appear to have 
« borne my s\with courage, I was not 
4 unaffected with it, but I comforted 
« myſelf in the aſſurance that it would 
on bor be long before we ſhould meet 

ee and Ae no more. 


11 
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Lady young ew! eng 


ays he, youu are in 4 very miſerable condition 


if there is not another world. True, Son, 


faid the Hermit; But but ig thy condition 
6 there is ? Man is a creature defigned 
two different ſtates of Being, or ra- 


ther for two different Lives. Hie firſt | 


13 _ and 3 big 
remanent 4, laſting. 10n we 
* concerned in is this, 11 Which of 
ths" tad Moes it is our chief ihrereft to 
make ourſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, Whether we ſhould endeavour 
to ſecure to ee the . and 
grati- 


Hermit go by him barefoot, Faber, 


which fide of it KE%ought "clo wit, 


c 
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gratifications of a life which is uncertain, 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt length 
of a very inconſiderable duration; or to 
ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures f 4 li 

which is fixed and ſettled, and will 

ver end? Every man, u Oy firſt N 
ing of this queſtion, very well 


But however right we ate in The 

is plain that in practice we adhere he 
wrong fide of the queſtion. ' We make 
proviſions for this life as tho" it were ne- . 
yer to have an End, and for the other ; 
life 2 tho it were never date Be- 


ginn 2 27 

Should a Spirit & doppel nel who 
is a ſtranger to human nature; acciden- | 
tally alight upon the earth, and take a = 


ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would 
his notions of us be? Wou Id not he 
think that we are à ſpecies of Beings 
made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes aa we really are? Muſt not 


he imagine that we were placed in tlliis 


olle to get tiches and honours? Would f 
not he think that it was our duty to toil 0 
after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, 
would not he believe we were forbidden 
Poverty by bas 4 creme puniſhment, 


and 
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and injoined to purſue our pleaſures un- 
der pain .of- Damnation? He would cer- 
tainly imagine that we were influenced 
by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 
And truly, according to ſuch an imagi- 
nation, he muſt conclude that we are a 
ſpecies of the moſt obedient. creatures. in 
the univerſe ;. that we are conſtant. to our 
duty; and that we keep a ſteddy eye on 
the end for which we were ſent hither. 
But how great would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were Be- 
ings not. deſigned to exiſt in this world 
above threeſcore and ten years? and that 
the - greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall 
ſhort even 0 that age? How would he 
be loſt in horror and admiration, when 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which ſcarce deſerves . the name of 
Exiſtence, when, I fay, he ſhould know 
that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt. to 
all eternity in another life, for which they 
make ap. eparations.? Nothing can be a 
greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, 
who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtates of Being, ſhould be perpetually em- 
Pa in Proriging wh a lite of threeſcore 


and 
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and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion for that, which after many 
myriads of years will be ſtill new, and 
ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we con- 
ſider that our endeavours for making our- 
ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elſe we place 5 happineſs in, 


may aſter all prove unſucceſsful; where- 


as if we "conſtantly and ſincerely endea- 


vour to make ourſelves happy in the other 


life, we are ſure that our endeavours will 
ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 0 
pointed of our hope. 

The following adcftion i is ſtarted by 
one of the Schoolmen. Suppoſing the 
whole body of the ęarth were a great 
ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand 


ſhould be annihilated every thouſand 


years. Suppoſing then that you had it 
in 22 choice to be happy all the while 
e e maſs of ſand was conſum- 

y this ſlow method till there was 

— a grain of it left, on condition you 
were to be miſerable for ever after; or 


ſuppoſing that you might be happy for 


ever after, on condition you would be 

miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand were 

thus annihilated at _ rate of one ſand in 
3 a 


Ps Ee >. acl 
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a" thouſand years: Which of theſe two 
* would you make your choice? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe; ſo 
many thouſands of years are to the ima- 

ion as a kind — Eternity, tho' in 

reality they do not bear ſo great a pro- 
portion to that duration which is 5:47 wc 
them, as an Unite does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, 
without — of heſitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon; might in ſuch caſe be fo overſet 
by the im as to diſpoſe ſome 
. to ſink under the gr 
of the great length of the firſt part of 
this 3 and of the great diſtance 
of that ſecond duration which is to ſuc- 
ceed it. The“ mind, 1 fay, might give 
itſelf up to that happineſs which is at 
hand, conſidering” that it is ſo very near, 

and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice We actually have before 
us is this, Whether we will chooſe to be 
_ for the ſpace only of threeſcore 
young b might oy only of twenty or 

_—_— _ only. a day 1 
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an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; 
or en dhe - contrary miſerable for this 
ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole Eternity: What words are fuffi-. 
cient to expreſs that folly and want of 
conſideration ruten in ſuch a caſe makes 
a wrong choice ? * 

I here put the with winatihe whrtt; 
by ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that 
2 courle of virtue makes us miſerable in 
this life: But if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- 
rally happens) that virtue would make us 
more happy even in this life than a con- 
trary courſe of vice; how can we ſuffi- 
eientiy admire the ſtupidity or madneſs 
of thoſe perſons who p dts of making 
io abun a choice? 3 | 
wile man elietefore- will confi- 
Far this life only as it may conduce to 
the happineſs of the other, and chearfully 
ſacrifice) the pleaſures. of a Feng aha to 
A er an —_— 5 
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1. 1 Nr 1 Es > 

HERE are none of your ſpecu- 

lations which pleaſe me more than 
7 — 3 upon Infinitude and Eternity. Lou 
have already conſidered that part of 
Eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh you 
would give us your nnn upon _ 
Which is to:come.;- n 9 yoga," 6, 
Tour readers will perhaps receive 
greater pleaſure from this view of Eter · 
nity than the former, ſince we have 
every one of us a concern in that which 
is to come: Whiereas'a ſpeculation on 
that which 1 is paſt is: rather curious tak 
uſeful. t 
5 Beſides, we can 99 ohneeive- it 
poſſible for ſucceſſiye duration never to 
have an end; tho' as you have juſtly 
obſerved, chat Eternity which never 
had a beginning is altogether incom- 
prehenſible; That is, we can conceive 
an eternal duration which may be, tho” 
we cannot an eternal duration which 
hath been; or, if I may uſe the philoſo- 

. 6 - 
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phical ter erms, we m apprehend. a . 
. 2 2ough not an ag 93 n 
a This notion of A, future FED, 
© which is natural to the mind of 
is an unanſwerable argument that En is 
da Being deſigned for it: eſpecially if 
we conſider that he is capable of bein 
<, virtuous or VICIOUS. ; here; that he hact 
« faculties improveable. to; "all Eternity; 
and by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of them, may be happy or miſe 
table throu ghout that infinite duration. 
„Our idea 8 of this Eternity is not 
« of an. adequate. or f r but is 
tua owin enlar it- 
0 1 onna — * Mr peg on 
OF, hum compre enlion, 
os 1205 e he beginnings of, al | 
tence, fo ſhall we always appear to Our- 
ſelves as if we were for ever entring 
upon it. Aſter 5 million or two 
centuries, ſome conſiderahje things, 4. 
4 0 paſt, may flip. out 755 our 97 
ry 1 Which, if it be not e 
© in a. wonder! ul. manner, m poſſibly 
« 1 that ever there was a Do or Pla. 
— . And yet, notwithſtanding the 
long . race that, we Thall, then have run, 
4 ve. hall e "ourſelves juſt 
* e Nat 
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7 „dae fn hl goal, and Hud no pro- 
ace” which we 


og tween chat 
now Fs inning,” and What 
© Are foe will witch hae amend. © 2 


FS 18 "44.4.4 , +, 
f " 


- HEE pllowing Rey done fen the 
ingenious Aubor of the letter upon 
ovelty printed in à late Spectator: The 
notions ate e keen from the! Platonic way 
of thinking, but as” they contribute to 
raiſe the mind, and may Fj mar noble 
fentiments of Cur own futures 3 
and happineſs, I think it well delt 
| be preſented to the public. 


F the univerſe be the creature of ns. 
telligent Mind, this Mind could have 
ns immediate regard to himſelf in pro- 
| wt He needed not to make trial 
Omnipotence, to be informed what 
effects were within its reach: The world 
as exiſting in his eternal idea was then 
as beautiful as now it is drawn {ati 
HIS; and in the immenſe Om 
is 


5 "2 
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kis ERence ate contained far brightet 

e than will be ever ſet forth to view; 
je be impoſſible that the great Author 
of Nature fhould bound his ohn power 
by giving Exiſtence to a ſyſtem of erea · 
tures ſo perfect that he cannot improve 
upon it * orher exertions of his Al- 
mighty \ Between finite and infi- 
nite there i 40 unmeaſured interval, not 
to be 7 2 up. in endleſs ages ; For which 
reaſon the moſt excellent of all God's 
works muſt be equally ſhort of what his 
power is able to produce as the moſt im- 
En of and may be exceeded with the 


e cale. 


This thought hath made eme ima- 

one, (what, it muſt be confeſt, is not 
impoſfible) that the unfathomed ſpace is 
ever teeming with new births, the youn- 
ger ſtill inheriting | a greater perfection 
than the elder. But as this doth not fall 
within my. preſent view, I ſhall content 

myſelf with taking notice, that the con- 
0 deration Dow mentioned proves undeni⸗ 
ably, that. the ideal worlds in the Divine 
Ur kcanding, yield a proſpect incom- 
1 more ample, various and delight- 
ul than any created world can do: And 
that therefore as it is not to be NR 


— 
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that God would make a world-4nerely 
of inanimate matter, however diverſified ; 


or inhabited only. by creatures _ of ne 


* 4 
en 
a 4 * 


higher an order than brutes; ſo the 
for which he deſigned. his reaſqnable off- 


: 


ſpring is the contemplation of his works, 


the enjoyment. of himſelf, and in both to 


be happy, having, to this purpoſe, en- 


dowed them with correſpondent facul- 
ties and deſires. He can have no greater 
aſure from a bare review of his works, 


than from the ſuryey of his own ideas, 
but we may be aſfured that he is well 


_* IE 


Lp 23 / T9725 = l iii MY 
accountable compoſition * in the whole 


- 
Lg F 


creation. He hath capacities to lodge 


ith this, . his, organs, in their preſent 
rk are rather fitted. to ſerye the 
ceſſities of. a vile body, than to mini- 
ter to his underſtanding ; and fein the 
little ſpot to which he is chained, he can 
frame but wanderin 0 gueſſes concerning 
Ke innumerable wor! 

him, which, tho in 15 

of a _prodig gious dbiggeſs, do but 
glimmer in the remote ſpaces of the GY 
5 3 and. When with a great deal of 
time and Pains. "he, hath. labored a little 
way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, and 
beholds with . pity. the groveling multi- 
tuds beneath, in a moment, his foot flides 
and he tumbles down weak into the 


grave. 

"Thinkin ing 17 this, 1 am obliged to be. 
lieve, in Juſtice” to the Creator of the 
world, that there is another ſtate when 


plation, or rather hav e it in his power 
to remove from 3 Fay to object, and 
from world to world ; and be accommo- 
bone wich ſenſes, and other helps, for 

en | the quickeſt and moſt amazing 


as 2 88 Late Newton, from amidit the 
darkneſs that inyolxyes human -under- 
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S of light that en- 


man ſhall be better 9 for contem- 
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ſtanding "break, forth, : per like one 
of 1 9 7 | Ges!“ aft * aft ' machine, 
we inhabit, 14 open, to bim, he. Leu 


not unacquainted GY "io Hit neral laws 
that govern it; and while with the tranſ- 
more of a Philoſopher he beholds and 
A e che e Work, E, he 18. capable 
| once a more deyout and 


: 


Hare fn: al homage to his maker. But 
: "ho h eee B fi neat. even 
cl TO ind 7 and how obſcure to the 
compaſs that is taken in by the ken 
of ab Angel; or of 2 Soul but newly 
elcaped from its im ee in the bo- 
dy ! for My. part, 1 free indulge my 
dun the confidence 015 its futur je 
it pleaſes me that I h 
The of w o al a ele i of the works of 
the Creator, and 1 Now and painful 
7 * b 10 down on tos ſurface 
0 $ lo er long awa 
with Why ſwiſtnes of Fi magin wy 0 
out the hidden ſpr prings, 0 "racure's ope- 
ration, be able to keep. Pace with the 
heavenly bodies in the. rapidity of their 
career, be a ſpectator of the long chain 
of events in the natural. An moral worlds, 
Viſit the ſeveral apart nts of 1 O08” crea- 

tion, N how ey ue ent ed an Fa 
1 
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how inhabited, comprehend the order 
and meaſure ths — magnitudes, and diſ- 
tances of thoſe orbs, which to us feetn diſ- 
poſed without any regular deſign, and 
ſet all in the cs circle; 7 28 the 
ndence of the parts of each ſyſtem, 
an (our minds are big enough to graſp 
Jof the ſeveral” ſyſtems upon 
pus another, from whence refults the 
harmony of the univerſe. In Eternity a 
t deal may be done of this kind. 1 
it of uſe to cheriſh this generbus 
ambition; for beſides the ſecret refreſh- 
ment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it en- 
gages me in an endeavour to improve 
my faculties as well as to exerciſe them | 
conformably to the rank I now hold 'a- 
mong e Beings, and the hope 1 
have of being once advanced to. a more 
exalted ſtation, 
The other, and that the ultithate end 
of man, is the enjoyment of God, be- 
yond which we cannot form a wiſh, Dim 
at beſt are the conceptions we have of 
the Supreme Being, who, as ir were, 
keeps his creatures in ſufpence, neither 
diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf ; by which 
means the Libertine hath a handle to dif: | 
pute his Exiſtence, while the moſt are 


con- 
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content to ſpeak... him fair, but in their 
hearts . Nee every trifling ſatisfaction to 
the favour of their Roe,” and-, ridicule 
the good man for the ſingularity, of his 
choice, Will there not a time come, 
when the Free-thinker . ſhall. ſee. his im- 
pious ſchemes overturned, and be made 
à convert to the truths be hates; when 
deluded mortals. ſhall be convinced "of the 
folly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe 
7 followed the guidance of heaven, 
and, ſcorning the * of ſenſe 
and the ſordid bribery of the world, aſpi- 
red to a celeſtial Mg.” ſhall ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion 
of the Creator? Here the mind heaves a 
thought now and then towards him, and 
hath 43 tranſient glances of his Pre- 
ſence: When in the inſtant it thinks it- 
or to have the faſteſt hold, the obj ect 


Bare 91 ; ors 1 hc s. Are 
not 8 nuf capable of mutua intelli- 
Ker unleſs mens 2 bodies, or Fa 
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& wich chem, and knowing each other? 
War would yoni have, done, Had mat- 
ter never been created? I fuppoſe,” not 
have lived in eternal ſolitude. © As incor- 
poreal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, 
ſo be ſure, their manner 'of' intercourſe 
is anſwerably more expedite and inti- 
mate: This method of communication, 
we call intellectual Viſion, as Drocytiar 
analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which 
is the medium of .our. acquaintance with 
this viſible world. And in ſome ſuch 
way can God make himſelf the object of 
immediate mor to the Bleſſed ; and 
as he cang tis not improbable! that” he 
will, always condeſcending; in the 'cir- 
cumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſs 
and proportion of finite minds. His 
works - but - faintly reflect the image of 
his Perfections, tis a: ſecond-hand know- 
ledge: To have a juſt idea of him, it 

may be neeeſſ —— he 
is. But what is that? Tis ſomething, 
that never entered into the heart of man 
to conceive; yet, . what we can cafily 
conceive,” will be a fountain of unſpeak- 
able, of everlaſting rapture. All created 

glories will fade and die away in his 
3 , it will be my hap⸗ 


#71 | | pineſs 
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er tg 4. Mind; per 
wiz" 79 1 plan of t v 
085 ebe been executing in 

a long 1 5 61 5s Thus employed 


in Ag out his. works, and contem- 
. heir 5 | 25 ball I fall 
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to ink; gloomy . 
by their unbelief ate ren- 


Sor geo of feeling thoſe impreſ- 
ate of joy and hope, Which the cele- 
i the late glotious Eaſer feſti- 


rally leaves on the mind of a 


Chriſtian, 1 ſhall in this paper endeavour 


to evince that there are grounds to gx - 
pect a future ſtate, ithout--ſuppoling 
in the reader any faith at all, not even 
the belief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſted- 

faſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 
ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and then 
ſay if there be not a connexion, an ad- 
FO an exact and „ 1 
NY 
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to compare the world with the fair 
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diſcoverable- in all the parts of it. What- 
ever be the cauſe; the thing itſelf is evi- 
dent to all our. faculties: Lock into the 
animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and 
locomotive powers; is net the like con- 
trivance and propriety obſervable in theſe 
too? Are they not fitted to certain ends, 
and are they *. by rature directed 00 


proper objects? 
Is it pee then that: the ſmalleſt 
bodies. ſhould, by a ent ſuperior 


to the wit of man, be diſpoſed in the 
| moſt- excellent manner, agreeable to their 
reſpective natures; and yet the Spirits or 
Souls of men be neglected or managed 
by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of man's un- 
derſtanding ? Shall every other paſſion be 
rightly placed by nature, and ſhall that 
appetite of Immortality natural to all 
mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned 
jars: A Shall the induſtrious 
application o inferior animal powers 
in the meaneſt 3 be aba. by 
the ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the 
generous efforts of a virtuous: mind be 
rewarded ? In a word, Shall the corpo- 
real world be all order and harmony, the 
intellectual diſcord and confuſion? He, 


_y s Bigot enough co believe theſe 
: * 
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things, muſt bid adieu to that natural 
rule of reaſoning from Analogy ; muſt run 
counter to that maxim of common ſenſe, 
That men ought to furm their judgments of 
things e rw ow 9 move 
experienced. 
I any thing 155 like © a recompence 
gh of calamitous virtue on this ſide the 
grave, it is either an aſſufance that there- 
by we obtain the favour and protection 
of heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us 
in this, in another life meet with a juſt 
return; or elſe that applauſe and repu- 
tation, which is thought to attend vir- 
tuous actions. The of theſe, our 
- Free-thinkers," out of their fingular- wiſ⸗ 
dom, and benevolence to mankind, en- 
deavour to eraſe from the minds of men. 
The latter can never be juſtly diſtributed 
in chis life, where ſo many ill actions are 
reputable, and ſo. many good actions diſ- 
eſteemed or miſinterpreted; where ſub- 
tile hypocriſy is placed in the moſt en- 
gaging light, and modeſt virtue lies 
concealed; where the heart and the ſoul 
are hid from the eyes of men, and the 
eyes of men are dimmed and vitiated. 
_ Plato s ſenſe in relation to this point is 
nel, in his Corgias, where he 
t | ne- 
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introducts- eee eee 1 this 
art Satt . 
It was in the reign of e 
« vided- by a law, which the Gods 
. ſince continued down to this fig 
$ „That they who had lived virtuouſly and 
piouſly y upon earth, ſhould after death 
o egjoy a life full of happineſs, in cer- 
tain iſlands appoin pointed for the habita- 
tion of the Bleſſed : But that ſucli as 
had lived; wickedly ſhould: go into; the 
receptacle of . — ſouls, named Tar- 
* tarus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments 
they deſerved. But in all the reign of 
by Saturn, and in the beginning of the 
reign of Jeve, living judges were ap- 
peinted, by whom each perſon was 
| „Judged in his life-time in the ſame day 
on which he was to die. The conſe- 
« quence of which was, that they often 
«* paſſed wrong judgments. - Pluto, there- 
© fore,; who preſided in Tartarus, and the 
Guardians = the bleſſed Iſlands, finding 
that on the other fide many unfit per- 
ſons were ſent to their reſpective _dotni- 
0 nions, complained to Jove, who pro- 
miſed to redreſs, the evil. He added, 
the reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings 
a that men are Judged in * body. 
td * Hence 


* 
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Hence many- conceal the blemiſhes and 
© imperfetions of their minds by beauty, 
birth and riches; not to mention, that 
at the time of trial there are crowds 
of witneſſes to atteſt their having lived 
« well. Theſe things miſlead the judges, 
who being themſelves alſo of the num- 
ber of the living, are ſurrounded each 
s with his own. body; as with 4 veil 
* thrown over his mind. For the fu- 
ture; therefore, it is my intention that 
men do not come on their trial till af. 
< ter death, when they ſhall appear be- 
fore the judge, diſrobed of all their 
© cotporeal ornarnents. The judge hun- 
« ſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, 
+, beholding the very ſoul, the naked foul 
of the party beſore him. With this 
view I have already conſtituted my 


© ſons; Minos and Rbauamanibus, judges, 


+ who are natives of Ha; and Aacus, 
a native of Europe. Theſe, after death, 
„ ſhall hold cheir court in a cerrain- mea- 
* dow, from which there are two roads, 
leading the one to Tartarus, che other 
to the Iſlands of the Bleſſed. 13 


1 From this, as from ane 


of his writings, may be ſeen 
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cherefoce in regard to us 6. comfortable, 
in itſelf ſo jufl * exce fs a ring 1 
eeable to the ana of natu Gi 
- univerſally Ge by. all” orders 
rahks of men, of all nations atid "ages, | 
what is it that ſhould move'a few men to 
reje& ? Surely wing 207 be ſomething of 
oe guru glory 4 peal to the 
t thoughts of A Free't Aer, if h i 
does not ne within | himfelF after th 
manner; a ſenſts and faculties I £2 
it hilt are” yilibly defigned tg 'repai 
of preſerve. the body from the 'Injutics 
is Hable to in its preſent + FR 
But in an eternal ſtate „Mhere de decays 
are to be repaired, no outward Injuties 
on 5 5 fenced againſt, Where Es Eno 
fleſi and bones, derves or. obd-veſſets, - 
there will cercainly be none of the N 
and that there ſhould be a c 
without the Senſes is inconceivable? #i5 548 
But as this 3 of 'reafoning” pr | 
ceeds from a poverty of im agination, peo: 
narrowneſs | oll in ee that uſe 
it, 1 mall endeavobt to remedy thoſe 
defects, and open their views, by lay- 
"before them a, cafe which, being 
un y poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 
m | 
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rally. revealed. 210 A rt 

| 9 94 ppole, a perſon: blind and 


ri th, hg = I grown, to 
man's ate, is NEW the, e117 Fea. or 
ſome other cauſe! (a at F bis .Feel- 
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| non; 'F 25 in a m dem. Tee-tbs binker, to 3ma- 
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the chien that 
ri 795 <A turn his thoughts 
7 on himſelf. * . on LEY ME a 
J often mitigate m 
the little misfortunes © 1 8 d . 
ments. t human life by this 
introverſion of . faculties, wherein I 
regard my ovn as the image of 
her Creator, and receive great conſo- 
lation from - beholding thoſe perfections 
which teſtify her Divine „Original, "and: 
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Bag theratis: not any 
cumſtance of my Being 

rue! with more joy chan my Immoma- 
ty. IL can — $9; 7 an preſent 
momentary; ſorrow, hen I reflect that 
it is in my power to be — 6 te 
nd years hence. If it were not for 
thought, I had rather be an Oiſter chan 
a Man, the moſt ſtupid gen) * 
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ured. with an extreme innate deſire ot 
E= perfection which A OR. 
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Tc is with leaſure that 1 be · 
bold ininct, great on and F aith con- 
15 to 2 he. comfortable truth. 
ed, revealed from Heayen, it is diſco- 

175 Philgſophers, and the! ignorant, 
ee htened_ part of mankind. have a 

"riatur propenſity to believe it. It is 

an 3 entertainment to reflect on 
the various ſhapes, under which this doc- 
trine has appeared, in the world. The. 

a} grean tranſmis tion, . the ſenſual 
habitations of the hieran, and the 

8 ſhady. realms, of Pluto, do, all agree in 

| Tr main e the continuation of 

ence, and, the ion © 

* and Pannen, roportioned 

to the merits or demerits o men in this: 


We : 
Ben in all a hee there i is Gals 


improbable, that ſhocks - 
oe and ſpeculative mind. Where 


= can be more rational and ſub- 
lime than the Chriſtian idea of à future 
State. Dye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
| Leaf bath ü. entered into the beart of 
SET | F323: man 
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into touctivt the which God bath 


FFepartd" for 3 e Be, The 

a 9 7 2 ſchemes are narro 

ae 7 reſent "fate: But 
in 19 8 leſcription there is 


ſomething 2 great and noble. 
The mit of bmi cat Us: bal 1 
higher not only to e the 
e of the C 455 Puradiſe, 
but even to be 2 to a * 


ef enn, n 
Nevertheleſs, er to 
imagination, ' 0 03 way Of don . 
flon to bur 16. "Way | thinking, 
Ideas bf Light, Glory; à Crd 
7 wake nfe #7 to We thar which 
cannot direty underftand, 780, 725 

ihitÞ is in the midit” of the” em 
od Them, and ſhall 1 lend thim imo” living 
Fountains of waters; and Ring? ſhall Wenn 

all. tears from their 7 And . 
2 be no more arb, neither firfow,” 
28 Ms. axighet Pall Bere 4 
1 the forty things art ed away. and 
behold alt things are ew. There [ball bt 
no night there, - they need 19” candle, 
either bt of tht an; for the Lord C 


_ giveth thets light, and Hall make bak 
| int 
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= reign for ever and evg. They 
Ja es 4 e aget, 
* 5 Han. | 


Theſe 6, "on. _reflexions ; wr be) 
| | have often wondered that men could 
be found fo dull and L as to 


prefer. che Smog of annihllation before 
them; 5. Or ſo ill-natur'd, as co endeavour 
to perſuade mankind to the disbelief of 
What is ſo pleaſing and profitable: even 

in the proſpect; or. ſo. blind, as not to 
ſee that there is a Deity, and if there 
be, that this ſcheme} of things flows 
from his attributes, and evidently. cor- 
wn, with the a Haſs of c 

n. 75 12 

I know not how. 36 account for this 
abfurd . turn of except it pro- 
cced from a want of other employment 
| Joined with, an alfectation of ſingularity. 
J shall, wa = Inform our, E 
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kind, which draws the admiration and 
eſteem of the world. A* miſtake in this 
point. naturally ariſes from that con- 
tufjon of thought which I do not re- 
member to have ſeen ſo great inſtances 
of in any writers, as in certain modern 
 "Free-thinkers, © 
The other point is, "that there are 
innumerable objects within the reach 
of a human mind, and each of theſe 
objects may be viewed in innumerable 
lights and poſitions, and the relations 
_ ariſing between them are innumerable, 
There is, therefore, an infinity of things 
whereon to employ their thoughts, if 
Hot with advantage to the world, at 
| leaſt with amuſement to themſelves, and 
without offence or prejudice to other 
people. If they to exert their 
talent of Free-thinking in this way ; they 
may be innocently dull, and no one take 
any notice of it. But to ſee. men with- 
out either Wit or Argument p 
run down Divine and Human Laws, 
and treat their fellow · ſubjects with von- 
temp t for profeſſing à belief of tkoſe 
irs on which the preſent as well as 
f ture intereſt * BOONE WO is 
21. = not 


to 
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not to be endured. For my own part, I 


rſons as deſpicable, and. Hows 
$ odious in the eye of the wv 
they deſerve. 
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« ally rif in "the DARES 1 man, 
* who has time and 3 to con- 
4 his approaching end, there is none 
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